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YOU FOLLOW 


You're keen to know what’s happen- 
ing in technique and lighting .. . 
who’s writing new plays . . . who’s 
worth watching in the young crowd 
... how the talkies are getting on 
_.. what effects of beauty are being 
created, and by whom. You get all 
this... and much more... in 
the pages of Vaniiy Fair. It has long 
been the intimate of players, pro- 
ducers and critics, here and abroad. 
Deems Taylor, Ernest Newman, 
Percy Hammond, Alexander Wooll- 
cott, Kenneth MacGowan are regular 


contributors. 


EVERY ISSUE CONTAINS: 


Letters: Schnitzler, Molnar, Lawrence, Hux- 
ley, Anderson, Morand, Dreiser, Duvernois ... 
and a galaxy of their colleagues. 


Musies Classic, jazz, modern... 
conductors, critics, divas, premiéres. 


composers, 


Satire: The subtle art of ridicule at its 
height ... Covarrubias, Benito, Luks, Barton... 


John Riddell, Harold Nicolson, G. K. Chesterton. 


Dancing: Who’s who at the current shows 
and clubs ... the new ballets ... toes beautiful, 
toes fantastic. 


J 
Fashions: The mode for the man who con- 
siders it a necessary social grace to be well- 


groomed .. . women’s sports clothes. 


Capitals: Brilliant people ... gay life... 
New York, Paris, London, Vienna... viewpoints 
of smart cosmopolitans. 


Sports: Golf, covered by Bernard Darwin 
and “Bobby” Jones .. . Bridge, Lelia Hattersley, 
Sidney S. Lenz . . . Airplanes, what’s America 
doing, new airplane routes, new models, the 
makers, planes for pleasure and transportation. 


THE THEATRE 





Oliver Messel, young stage de- 
signer, and his masks, more elo- 
quent than the faces of real people. 


2 YEARS OF VANITY FAIR 85 
Regular subscription price $4 a year. 
Through this offer, you get TWO 
WHOLE YEARS FOR $5 .. . or that 
second year for only $1 more than the 
regular l-year price. Sign and mail the 
coupon now! 





VANITY FAIR 
Graybar Building, New York City 


"JI inclose $5 for TWO YEARS 
CTI inclose $4 for ONE YEAR 


Name 





Address 





TAM 10-29 
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The Russian Ballet in Western Europe 





SERGE DIAGHILEV, whose energy and strength of 
personality created and developed the Russian Ballet, 
and whose recent death removed a vital influence 
from the contemporary theatre. ‘The picture is a 
reproduction of V. Serov’s portrait of Diaghilev 
painted during the early part of his career. 
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Diaghilev the Dynamic 
The Moving Critics 
News Notes 


hilev, a figure of primary impor- 

tance is lost to the theatre of the 
world. A man of high purpose, catho- 
licity of taste, and powerful vitality, he 
has left a record of achievement such as 
few have made. It was he who, recog- 
nizing the fundamental significance of 
decor in relation to movement, lifted 
it from weak subordination toa position 
coordinate with the literature and music 
of the stage. And it was his Russian 
Ballet which gave to the modern thea- 
tre, through the influence of Russian 
and Oriental tradition, its impulse to- 
ward free color. Feeling the essential 
unity underlying a conjunction of the 
arts, Diaghilev ever sought to inter- 
weave component elements into a har- 
monious whole. He was aware of the 
lessons of experience, yet he was bold 
in his pursuit of novel beauty. Few 
leaders in the arts have had the judg- 
ment and the courage and the magnet- 
ism to associate their work with such 
individual figures in their various fields 
as Bakst, Benois, Massine, Rimsky-Kor- 
sakov, Stravinsky, Roerich, Fokine, Ni- 
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The Provincetown Playhouse is inau- 
gurating its new season at the Gar- 
rick Theatre with the play, Fiesta, by 
Michael Gold. James Light is di- 


recting the production. 
= 


A new production of Hamlet, de- 
signed and directed by Norman-Bel 
Geddes, was presented by the Lake- 
wood Players in the Lakewood Thea- 
tre at Skowhegan, Maine, during the 
week of August 26th. This was 
Mr. Geddes’ first theatrical produc- 
tion in two years. 


e 
The Deutsche Kinstlertheater, un- 
der the direction of Dr. Klein, is to 


begin the fall season with the produc- 
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tion of a German translation of R. C. 
Sherriff’s Journey’s End, billed under 
the title, Die Andere Seite, and later 
scheduled for performance in over a 
dozen of Germany’s leading theatres. 
This is to be followed by Strasse, the 
name given to Elmer Rice’s Street 
Scene. Max Reinhardt’s first pro- 
duction at this theatre is expected to 
be Marcel Pagnol’s Marius, in the 
translation of Bruno Frank. As if 
further to emphasize the interna- 
tional attitude toward the theatre in 
Germany, there will be a production 
of Siegfried, the very successful 
French drama by Jean Giraudoux, 
under the direction of Barnowsky, in 
the Theater in der Kdéniggratzer 
Strasse of Berlin; and other impor- 
tant German productions including 
Jud Siiss by the English playwright, 
Ashley Dukes; Roter Rost by the 
Russians, Kirchon and Ouspensky; 
Leila by the French Fernand No- 
ziére, and three plays by the Ameri- 
can, Zoé Akins—Der verzweifelte 
Pilot, Die kalifornische Nachtigall, 
and Deklassiert. 

.-) 
One of W. B. Yeats’ Plays for Dan- 
cers (The Only Jealousy of Emer), 
rewritten by Mr. Yeats under the 
title, Fighting the Waves, was an- 
nounced for production at the Abbey 
Theatre, Dublin, in September, with 
music especially written for it by the 
American composer, George Antheil. 

ct) 
In partnership with Joseph Verner 
Reed, Kenneth Macgowan has organ- 
ized a new producing firm which will 
present three new plays and make one 
revival of a Continental classic during 
the coming season. 

9 
The Comédie-Frangaise will celebrate 
next year the two hundred and fif- 
tieth anniversary of its founding. 


jinski, Pavlowa, Cocteau, Satie, Matisse, 
Derain, Picasso. 

Much stage history has been made 
since the production of Scheherazade. 
The titles Petrouchka, Le Spectre de la 
Rose, L’ Oiseau de Feu, L’ Aprés-midi 
d’un Faune, Coq d’Or, Pastorale, Bara- 
bau, Les Noces, recall moments of ex- 
quisite beauty. But they are also land- 
marks in the course of an artist whose 
horror was the static. At first engrossed 
by the rich colors and primitive lines 
inherent in the traditions of his own 
land, he turned from them to experi- 
ment in the media that transcend na- 
tionalism. When he was faced with the 
almost insuperable obstacle of war and 
revolution he was yet able by sheer in- 
dividual force to maintain his associates 
and carry on his progressive endeavor. 
Today the theatre mourns an imagina- 
tive artist and a gallant personality. 


HE absence of The World’s guest 

critic of last year, St. John Ervine, 
and other causes have resulted in a re- 
alignment of those gentlemen who write 
about plays for our leading journals. 
Robert Littell, former dramatic critic 
of the New York Evening Post, and last 
year’s play reviewer for Theatre Arts, 
is now writing play reviews for The 
World, while John Mason Brown, an 
associate editor of Theatre Arts, is tak- 
ing his place on the Post. Charles 
Brackett has resigned from the staff of 
The New Yorker and Robert Benchley 
is discussing the season from the pages 
of that weekly. Gilbert Seldes, making 
what someone has described as “the 
longest critical jump on record’, leaps 
from the pages of the now defunct Dial 
to those of the Graphic. 
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Two scenes from Paul Claudel’s Le Repos Du Septieme 
Jour as produced at the National Theatre of Warsaw, one 
of the livest and most progressive of European theatres, 
which recently distinguished itself by giving the premiere 
of Shaw’s The Apple Cart. The Claudel drama was staged 
by Radulski with the decorations of Drabik. 























qoro A. Temagami 


A scene from The Commander of the Second Army, a new 
Russian play by N. Celvenskovo, to be produced in Moscow 


this month under the direction of Meyerhold, who continues 
to put into practise his ideas of a “theatre theatrical” with 
propagandistic aims. These photographs were made of the 
dress rehearsals last spring when the play was billed for the 
fourth of May. Meyerhold was not satisfied with it, how- 
ever, and it was therefore postponed until the autumn 
season. The stage set consists of a concave wall of light pine 
wood attached to which is a sloping stairway running from 
one side of the dress circle to the other side of the stage. 











The Commander of the Second Army is written in verse— 
sections of which are spoken through megaphones—the whole 
chorus speaking as one man. The wood background acts as 
a sounding board which increases the volume and sonority of 
the voices to an enormous degree. Rhythm is, of course, 
emphasized in the production in the motion as well as in the 
speech. Very effective use is made of movements by a num- 
ber of soldiers with spears. The drama deals with the inter- 
nal strife and self-organization of the second Red Army. 





— 
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Eda Heineman and Walter Huston in The Commodore Marries, 
a comedy by Kate Parsons, now playing at the Plymouth Theatre. 
Miss Parsons is a newcomer to the theatre who is pleasantly re- 
membered for her writing in that brilliant if short-lived journal, The 
Villager. Her play is produced by Arthur Hopkins. 








TOMORROW AND TOMORROW 


Broadway in Prospect 
By JOHN HUTCHENS 


T is the long shadow of uncertainty, of course, which, falling 
across the path of each incipient season, must lend to it an 
inevitable, unreal and entirely theatrical air. Within its own 

world the seasonal forecast finds its best analogy; the electric mo- 
ment when the house lights darken upon the yearly performance 
that will be both good and bad, will be lighted by occasional sin- 
cerity and dimmed by a falsity obvious as falsity can be only in the 
revealing cyclorama of the stage. But it is not the least of compen- 
sations that old failures and successes alike are to be put dispas- 
sionately out of mind when the new September-to-June race has 
started. The failure to execute promises for the future will be 
proportionately as large this year as last. There will be the usual 
happy surprises, the same bleak stretches; the new season will ap- 
proximate the old one in kind, one knows instinctively, but not in 
degree, and therein is its exciting charm, to be taken or left. 

Naturally, it will be taken, and eagerly, for the season just start- 
ing holds up new questions and side issues that flavor it with conjec- 
ture. What, when the year’s at the Spring, will have been the effect 
of the talking pictures on the stage and its actors, playwrights and 
directors? Will Broadway have learned, finally, that an increase in 
theatre building for its own sake constitutes no addition whatever to 
the theatre’s first purpose? And from an always shifting parade 
of personalities, what new contributions will have been made to 
shape a theatrical year into what is, at least potentially, the finest 
and proudest composite of the arts? 

The season of 1929-30 arrives at its point of departure with one 
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advantage born of last year’s financial disasters. Having tossed 
away fortunes through their failure to realize that they have made 
the least use of the most expensive real estate in New York, the 
managers and producers have just passed the first summer in which 
no new playhouse was added to a territory already over supplied. 
At last it is indicated that theatres will no longer be built to gratify 
the vanity of a name or to escape a question of rent, only to en- 
counter a later and a larger one; and the matter is significant in so 
far as it means that eventually, though perhaps not now, fewer 
plays will be accepted and then produced merely to fill the docket 
and to solve problems in real estate. ‘There will be, in a word, less 
forced and necessarily bad playwriting to handicap a theatre that is 
not yet in danger of becoming over literary. 

For this undisguised blessing the talking pictures may be awarded 
their large quota of genuine credit. Precisely as the cinema long 
ago acquired audiences which the theatre could very well afford 
to spare, the new audible films are in the process of taking over 
legitimate playhouses that would either be dark or inhabited by 
third-rate drama. Other phases of the relationship between the 
cinema and the stage are less direct but fully as important. Legiti- 
mate stars have rushed to take advantage of their opportunities in 
the heavily endowed talking pictures. So, too, have the directors 
and playwrights. Now they are coming back and, the panic being 
over, one need glance only momentarily at that point in June where 
the season left off. The scene has changed slightly, but not radi- 
cally, except in one instance. It now appears that Jed Harris will 
not produce in New York during the next two years unless he 
adopts the Gilbert Miller policy of bringing from London what- 
ever successes he may establish there. Other changes are incidental. 
The New Playwrights, after three seasons of unintelligent failure, 
sputtered steadily until the last, and expired unlamented. The 
Provincetown Playhouse group have left their historic stand on 
MacDougal Street, bound for a Fall opening at the Garrick 
Theatre. The Yiddish Art Theatre, wracked by internal dissen- 
sion, is said to be upon the point of closing a gallant and valuable 
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career. ... But these are items overshadowed by impending 
events, the hopes and ambitions of producers which are woven into 
many-hued patterns of promise. 

It is to repertory that the New York playgoer consistently turns 
to be assured of theatre that has enduring quality. The Theatre 
Guild, which last year celebrated its tenth anniversary by what was 
artistically the poorest of its recent seasons, is not a repertory com- 
pany in any strict sense; and the Guild’s failures of last season can 
not be dismissed as easily as those of any other producing organiza- 
tion. But it is notable that the Guild will probably return this 
year to the semi-repertory policy of alternating weeks of successful 
pieces; and, like the theatrical corporation it has become, it will 
send its plays over the country even to the extent—a well sub- 
stantiated rumor says—of having the more successful ones made into 
motion pictures for still wider distribution. Six companies will 
take to the road with Pygmalion, Strange Interlude, Major Bar- 
bara, Caprice, Wings Over Europe and Porgy. A seventh unit will 
spend the season playing Marco Millions, Volpone and R.U.R. 

The Guild’s importance to New York, however, is that its per- 
manent acting company, under ideal conditions, is wisely put into 
the best available plays, and this season points a return in the direc- 
tion of old standards. Although it has always been assumed that the 
play is the first thing on any Guild schedule, a persistently interest- 
ing subject will be the career of Alice Brady, the most outstanding 
recent addition to the acting company. Miss Brady’s decisive, if 
limited, ability has permeated so many inferior plays in recent years 
as to become an exasperating axiom in the Broadway theatre. It is 
her principal triumph that she has given eloquent moments to poor 
dramas by a personal style that was generally quite apart from the 
plays themselves, leaving now a nice problem as to the place of her 
personality among the necessities of drama that would still be drama 
without her. Together with Miss Brady in her new surroundings 
will be Otto Kruger, for long a recognized competent player and 
the creator of the memorable portrait of Tony Cavendish in The 
Royal Family. Both will be seen in the Guild’s first production, 
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Karl and Anna, from the German of Leonhard Franck, and later in 
Romain Rolland’s The Game of Love and Death, given up last 
year after going into rehearsal under the direction of Rouben 
Mamoulian. Alexander Kirkland, who emerged exuberantly last 
year in Wings Over Europe, and Frank Conroy, who in the same 
production continued a long series of polished performances, are 
newly signed to Guild contracts. 

Shaw, with O’Neill the steadiest contributor of past Guild suc- 
cesses, will be represented this year by The Apple Cart, whose satire 
on democracy was warmly greeted in Warsaw and less favorably 
received in August at the Malvern Festival in England. Further 
than that, the season on Fifty-second Street foreshadows the cus- 
tomary importation of foreign plays and the somewhat lesser use of 
American talent unless the latter appears forcefully. Franz Wer- 
fel’s Spiegelmensch, Turgenev’s 4 Month in the Country, Sil-Vara’s 
The Genius and His Brother, Leonhard Franck’s The Motive and 
Kirchon’s and Cupensky’s Red Dust are listed for production. 
Paul Green, a consistently sincere artist before and after the writing 
of In Abraham’s Bosom, will be represented by The House of 
Connolly, and S. N. Behrman, author of The Second Man, by 
Meteor. Sidney Howard, who is now engrossed in writing dialogue 
for the talking pictures, is also said to have a play awaiting Guild 
production. Only Eugene O’Neill, having abandoned the trilogy 
that wilted with Dynamo, is absent from their announced plans. 

It is Eva Le Gallienne’s Civic Repertory Theatre which offers 
New York its only complete repertory program. First by immense 
courage and pertinacity, and then by artistic success, Miss Le Gal- 
lienne in three years has won a following which either cannot afford 
the shifting Broadway scene or has no taste for it. It remained 
until last Spring for the real triumph of her venture to emerge in 
the terse summary of three years’ accomplishment: 705 perform- 
ances of twenty plays. How much of the success of her theatre 
last year depended upon Nazimova, who drew crowds steadily to 
her performances in Katerina and The Cherry Orchard, it is too 
soon to say. It is more important that Miss Le Gallienne this 
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Robert Edmond Jones’ stage design for the interior of the 
palace chapel in the final scene of the new American opera, 
Yolanda of Cyprus, which is to be produced this season by 
the American Opera Company. The music of the opera is 
by Clarence Loomis of Chicago and the libretto by Cale 
Young Rice of Evansville, Indiana. 























Two designs by Donald Oenslager for the Aarons and 
Freedley production of the musical comedy, Me For You, 
scheduled for appearance this month. The upper one shows 
a New York dock scene made colorful by the decoration of 
the boats pictured in the foreground. The lower design 
amusingly shows the cross-section of a passenger cabin on 
an ocean liner, the scene variegated by the vivid use of con- 
trasting sea and clouds outside. 
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season will retain all of the plays formerly in her repertory, despite 
the secession of Nazimova from the company, and that she will add 
four others, Tchekov’s The Sea-Gull; Mile. Bourrat, a comedy by 
Claude Anet; The Women Have Their Way, by the Quinteros, and 
Romeo and Juliet. But if Nazimova’s withdrawal is a severe blow, 
the addition of Jacob Ben-Ami to the Civic Repertory promises a 
distinct asset to a company which has thus far suffered from the un- 
even quality of its performance. Although he is certainly one of the 
most sensitive and completely equipped players in America—Mr. 
Stark Young has called him “the most profoundly natural actor we 
have”—Ben-Ami has been virtually buried in stuffy revivals and 
wandering, inconsequential plays since he essayed the title role in 
Philip Barry’s biblical drama, John, two years ago. In Miss Le 
Gallienne’s first production, The Sea-Gull, Ben-Ami will play the 
role of Trigorin. Later in the year, it is practically assured, he 
will be seen with Miss Le Gallienne in Romeo and Juliet. 

Activity among other producing groups is tentative, save for The 
Actor-Managers. ‘They will again present Ruth Draper, whose 
success at the Comedy Theatre last winter was in every respect 
phenomenal. Walter Hampden, whose offerings are annually as 
substantial, conservative and competent as the acting of Mr. Hamp- 
den himself, will include plays by Tchekov and Benavente among 
his productions. The Provincetowners, once they are established 
in their new quarters and are backed by a subscription fund, will 
present Fiesta, by Michael Gold, recently of the New Playwrights 
group. Mr. Gold’s play will be followed by four others, among 
them a second play by Paul Green, Tread the Green Grass. 

An insistent advance interest remains, however, with the foreign 
plays. Gilbert Miller, who so brilliantly started his career as an 
expatriate producer by bringing over Journey’s End in the Spring, 
will continue the same policy this season with productions of Candle 
Light, adapted from the German of Siegfried Geyer; Berkeley 
Square, John L. Balderston’s play based on Henry James’s story, 
A Sense of the Past; and Marius, a play from the French of Marcel 
Pagnol. In the first play, Gertrude Lawrence, heretofore of musi- 
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cal comedy, will be starred and Leslie Howard featured. Shortly 
after the play is under way, Mr. Howard will withdraw from the 
cast to be seen in Berkeley Square, with Margalo Gillmore, lately 
and long of the Theatre Guild company. Another play by Mr. 
Sherriff, which ought succinctly to determine if Journey’s End was 
the first and last of his career as a playwright, will also be presented 
under the Miller aegis, as will the Quinteros’ comedy, 4 Hundred 
Years Old, with Otis Skinner again in a series of leisurely portraits. 

However, of the plays to be imported by American producers, 
none save The Apple Cart is likely to stir the curiosity certain to 
be evoked by Pirandello’s Lazzaro, which had its premiere in Eng- 
land in July. Having apparently retained its fluency in C. K. Scott- 
Moncrieff’s translation, Lazzaro, according to first reports, marks 
a new clarity of purpose and method in Pirandello’s course in the 
theatre. Absorbed this time in a theme of spiritual rebirth, he is 
credited with displaying a directness free from the tangles which, 
in his other work, are fantastically colorful but not essentially 
dramatic. . . . The play should have a scrupulous production by 
Charles Hopkins, who will also present Denys Amiel’s L’IJmage in 
a translation by Ernest Boyd. 

Even after discounting the foreign plays which are solemnly 
promised but will never be delivered upon New York stages, their 
possibilities continue to be alluring. It is reasonable to suppose 
that Arch Selwyn will produce Sean O’Casey’s The Silver Tassie 
(rejected by the Abbey Theatre for reasons which mounted into a 
severe controversy), and John Galsworthy’s Exiled, still another of 
that playwright’s homilies upon the social structure. The plans of 
Morris Gest, always an unpredictable manager, now include noth- 
ing less than Alexander Moissi’s English speaking debut in Hamlet; 
a production with Max Reinhardt; a second American tour of the 
Stratford-on-Avon Festival Company from the Shakespeare Me- 
morial Theatre; Balieff’s Chauve-Souris, and the Royal Burmese 
Ballet . . . The materialization of any two of these would be re- 
garded as satisfactory .. . The First Mrs. Fraser, with which St. 
John Ervine has returned to the ranks of the playwrights while 
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still holding his stormy place as a critic, will be produced here with 
Grace George in the title role, supported by the London cast. From 
England, too, will come G. B. Stern’s The Matriarch (derived 
from her own novel), in which Constance Collier has been cast by 
the Shuberts for the role played in London during the Winter by 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell. Mr. A. H. Wood’s schedule, another not 
all of which will be realized, thus far contains an adaptation of 
Kurt Goetz’ Hokus Pokus; a dramatization of Maurice Bedell’s 
Jerome, or the Latitude of Love; a play by Louis Verenuil; and 
The Enemy, from the French of Antoine. Thunder in the Air, 
Robbins Millar’s mystical post-war play, which was adapted by 
Alexander Dean for production last summer at the Berkshire Play- 
house, will come to Broadway as a production by Laura D. Wilck. 

Thus the foreign rumors, well and ill founded, from which one 
turns to the estate of the American playwrights. At best they are 
a varied group of talents, ranging from the sharp ability and integ- 
rity of the leaders to the mere facility of those purveyors to the box- 
office whose output—though some of it is superior—clutters every 
season’s final summary with plays forgotten as soon as they are pro- 
duced. It is a matter for thanksgiving that no year ’round concen- 
tration on a single subject—crime, backstage life, journalism, or 
a combination of the three—is in the offing. If there is so much 
as a hint of it this season, it runs toward themes of Negro life. 
Ethel Barrymore is announced for the title role in a dramatization 
of Scarlet Sister Mary, Julia Peterkin’s prize-winning novel; Frank 
Wilson, creator of the character of Porgy, has written The Wall 
Between; Leo Bulgakov, so finely astute last Spring in his produc- 
tion of The Sea-Gull, will direct Samson Raphaelson’s White Man 
for Arthur Kober; and a serious treatment of the race problem is 
contained in William Hurlbut’s Recesstonal. 

O’Neill being absent from the Guild’s plans, no new play of his 
will be seen in New York this winter. But Philip Barry, with 
Vincent Lawrence and Arthur Richman the most successful in 
attempting the American comedy of manners, will again have as 
his producer Mr. Arthur Hopkins, who will also produce a single 
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play by Sidney Howard. Mr. Lawrence, with a gift for writing 
scintillating dialogue in plays that have not as yet quite come off, 
will try it again in Among the Married. Ring Lardner, the keen- 
est satirist in the field of the American short story, has collaborated 
in the dramatization of one of his own tales with George S. Kauf- 
man, an observer no less brilliant and possessed of a tried and un- 
erring sense of the theatre. 

Others among the more conscientious native playwrights will be 
at it again. Elmer Rice will stage his own play, See Naples and 
Die, which will be due for close attention following Mr. Rice’s dis- 
tinct advance as recorded in the still current Street Scene. Robert 
E. Sherwood, whose whole-souled romanticism is more effective in 
the theatre than his shallower cynicism, promises another return to 
the past (in terms of the present) in Marching As to War, a com- 
edy about a “conscientious objector in the time of the Third Cru- 
sade.” Maurine Watkins, author of Chicago—among the bitter 
best of American plays—has written a second play, Happy Ending. 
Sophie Treadwell, whose Machinal was an event of last Fall, has 
turned again to comedy with Ladies Leave, for production by 
Charles Hopkins, and Rachel Crothers will follow Let Us Be Gay 
with Let Us Be Good. 

It is at present a favorite though unsound conviction that the 
coming season, because it could not possibly be worse than the one 
just past, is to be faced with something like keen anticipation. But 
the late theatrical year, even had it not brought forth Journey’s 
End and Street Scene and one other gift, would have little to do 
with this one. That other notable gift was the new emphasis on 
the dance, of which a sudden new appreciation—beginning when 
Argentina swept New York in the Fall—filled theatres on Sunday 
nights throughout the winter, achieved another step toward the im- 
portant inter-relationship between the theatre and the allied arts of 
music and the dance, and brought to light much fine talent among 
American dancers. For the rest, it matters very little—the optimism 
of the theatre, perennially childlike, goes unaffected by the dourest 
happenings. A bright and varied vista is ahead. 
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AND SO TO MALVERN 


By ASHLEY DUKES 


crossings, overnight stays in Paris, the railway station at 
Basle, lager beer and Aufschnitt, pinewoods, mountains, cafes, 
picturesque peasants, prosaic-looking artists, multitudinous ac- 
quaintances, late hours,.and all the trappings of a Continental 
holiday. One goes all the way to Salzburg to meet the people 
one can meet at home, and to see the plays that one could see at 
home if artists would only perform them. Now Sir Barry Jackson, 
of the Birmingham Repertory Theatre, institutes a dramatic festi- 
val at home. Not quite at home, that is to say, for the most de- 
voted playgoer would hesitate to devote the summer vacation to 
Birmingham. Malvern is the chosen place; Malvern on the slopes 
of quiet hills that overlook the loveliest woods and fields of 
England; Malvern the habitation of select young ladies’ colleges 
to which no tradesman’s daughter is ever admitted; Malvern the 
retreat of retired Colonels and maiden aunts; Malvern the cathedral 
close of gentility; Malvern the correct, the devout, the comfortable. 
By what irony of fate, by what queer twist of dramatic and in- 
tellectual history has such a place become the seat of a Bernard 
Shaw festival? Shaw is the natural enemy of Malvern. For a 
lifetime he has fought against all that Malvern is and must remain. 
He conquers only to admit defeat, for Shaw at Malvern means 
Shaw at last respectable. To Malvern, then, to see The Apple 
Cart and to witness the social comedy of the reformer reformed 
in spite of himself. I came from the industrial North, through 
smoking pit-heads and forests of tall chimneys, into this garden 
of Worcestershire that is spread at the foot of the Malvern hills. 
The town was gaily decorated, with Union Jacks fluttering from 
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the windows and streamers of welcome hung across the street. 
“One way traffic to the Theatre” was the unfamiliar legend at a 
corner. The hotels were full of actors, journalists and other 
strangers to the countryside. Everybody knew that the dramatic 
critics of London were coming in a body by special train to attend 
the first and private performance of The Apple Cart on a Sunday 
afternoon. The Mayor and Corporation were to give a luncheon in 
their honour. Decidedly, Malvern felt that it was sowing its long- 
deferred wild oats. It was going the pace, with the pleasurable 
knowledge that the eyes of England were upon it. 

Malvern wanted to see Mr. Hannen Swaffer, the most celebrated 
of dramatic critics. It was almost as eager to see him as to see 
George Bernard Shaw himself, who, hatless and faithful to the 
Norfolk jacket and cycling knickers of 1895, had already been seen 
striding down its main streets. Mr. Swaffer obliged Malvern by 
duly putting in an appearance. His melancholy eye took in the 
priory, the Pump Room, the maiden aunts, the band stand and 
the assembly hall; and he perceived that Shaw and Malvern would 
make a front-page story. 

The other critics for the most part, confined their perceptions 
to The Apple Cart alone. It proved to be no play at all, but a 
capital entertainment holding the audience for close on four hours 
by the sheer will-power of the playwright. If not drama, it is 
first-rate dramatic hypnotism. Shaw says all that he has said be- 
fore about monarchy and democracy, republicanism and big busi- 
ness. Forgetting that he has said it before, like all good talkers, 
he makes the listener forget it too. He says it eloquently, vigor- 
ously, broadly, diffusely, pointedly, wittily, and (if the word must 
be whispered) now and then sentimentally. 

His King Magnus, future sovereign of England, speaks long and 
well on the theme of Kingship. He turns the case for democracy 
upside down and inside out. Almost he persuades us that a King 
is and must be his people’s friend, the guardian of their rights and 
the protector of the common man against the politicians and 
profiteers alike. He comes nearer being a character than any other 
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figure in this burlesque. One of his dramatic virtues lies in being 
passionless. The others around him are often impassioned, some- 
times eloquent, but the sawdust runs out of them nevertheless. They 
try to give their plain thoughts a fictitious colouring, an emotional 
value. There is Orinthia, for instance, the partner of the King’s 
hours of dalliance, who contrives to utter more half-truths about 
the glamour of the over-sexed woman than were ever uttered 
before in a theatre, even in a Shavian play. She is an intellectual 
vamp, a type that should hold the finest comic possibilities for 
playwright and actress alike; but all is lost in a torrent of elo- 
quence that no one but Edith Evans could sustain for five minutes. 
Miss Evans sustains it wonderfully for half an hour, but we re- 
main convinced that Shaw knows nothing about vamps, intellectual 
or otherwise. Bless his heart, if he knew anything about them, he 
would be Shaw no longer. Even Malvern knows more. And 
Malvern blesses Shaw’s heart and goes its way, not even shocked 
by him. The times are changing indeed. 

The Apple Cart, as usual, includes Shaw’s best and worst. He 
says his say well and truly. His seriousness in saying it strengthens 
a thin tale and redeems poor joking and tawdry burlesque. It is 
no longer amusing to hear, even in a play about the future, that 
Ely Cathedral has been sold to America and replaced by a struc- 
ture of reinforced concrete. It is not wildly entertaining to see Mr. 
Vanhattan, the American Ambassador, calling at Buckingham 
Palace made up as Uncle Sam, all stars and stripes. It is only 
mildly amusing to learn that the United States has decided to 
rescind the Declaration of Independence and rejoin the British 
Empire. Shaw has been making these jokes for forty years: and 
although never old-fashioned, they have the rather austere timeless- 
ness of his own garb, that Norfolk jacket, those cycling knickers— 

For the same space of forty years he has been knocking English 
heads together by way of making them think more clearly; and 
now the English positively enjoy the sensation. The landlord of 
my inn, who thinks a good deal in his own way, scratches his head 
over that first performance of The Apple Cart, lifts a tankard of 
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ale to Mr. Shaw’s very good health, and declares that he will go 
again another evening to find out if it is “all leg-pulling or no.” 
As for me, I join him in the potation, but not again at the play. 
This Apple Cart is no more than the bait of novelty to draw us to 
Malvern and its Festival. Being here, I confess that I settled 
down with real zest to successive evenings of Back to Methuselah, 
to Caesar and Cleopatra, to Heartbreak House. They are magnif- 
cent, these plays, though they are not theatre, they are magnificent 
for all manner of intellectual and moral reasons. They will re- 
main magnificent even when we are no longer sure what the talka- 
tive people in them are talking about—a fate that already threatens 
the more topical parts of Back to Methuselah. The sweep of great- 
ness is in them; they stretch out as far as thought can reach. 
Therefore this festival, and other festivals to come. Malvern is 
a milestone on the road of outliving Shaw. Go there next year, 
good playgoers, and help to outlive him. This ancient lives to be 
outlived; that is why he has lived so well. 
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An informal scene at the Malvern swimming pool 
during the Malvern Festival which saw the first 
English production of Shaw’s The Apple Cart. 
Reading from left to right, George Bernard Shaw, 
Granville Bantock, Sir Barry Jackson, the director 
of the Festival and Sir Edward Elgar. 
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A scene from the Berlin performance of Karl 
und Anna, the very successful German domes- 
tic drama, an English translation of which is 
among the first of the Theatre Guild produc- 
tions of this season. ‘The picture shows Kate 
Dorsch, Oscar Homolka, and Heinrich George 
of the German company at the Staatstheater 
in the parts here assumed by Alice Brady, Otto 
Kruger, and Frank Conroy. 
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By STARK YOUNG 
To a Well-Dressed Wretched Young Lady 


OUR situation is only one out of many. I have seen your 
case paralleled in Street Scene, with Erin O’Brien Moore, 


in Claudette Colbert’s Dynamo heroine, in Zita Johann’s 
Machinal, and in other plays. This is it: there is a young lady who 
is, one way or another, in dire distress. She is poor, or ruined, or 
lives. with hard parents near sweatshops; she is wretched or weary 
or horrified at her mother’s murder and her father’s arrest, and so 
on and so on. Meanwhile as far as her toilette goes, she is 
unruffled. Her little frock is the neatest and smartest, always 
in good taste. Her shoes fit beautifully, sit trimly on the ground, her 
hat is chic, her legs shine in perfect hosiery, made more perfect by 
the perfection of the ankles and the competence of the footlights. 
And all the time we are to believe in her poverty, her pathetic 
soul-starvation, her agony, seduction or what not, though it is quite 
plain to all that, as the advertisements say, you can’t go wrong in 
any of these accoutrements. 

You, I know, have explained to me how different it really is. I 
wrote this about you, you remember, and you sent me a pleasant 
little letter, giving me statistics of cost prices. This frock of yours, 
your three frocks which you change so engagingly as the tragedy 
progresses from curtain to curtain, you bought at a Forty-second 
Street sale for fifteen dollars each, a dollar less, a dollar more. The 
shoes came from a cheap general shop, at four dollars and a half. 

Well now, what shall I say? In the first place that we have an 
example of our dear human habit of persuading ourselves into 
what we want to believe. Everybody knows that the profit on 
frocks and shoes is enormous and that the expensive shops are those 
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in which we are supposed to pay for the taste provided. If we 
have the taste and confidence ourselves, we can often get the same 
things elsewhere at much less. We will let that pass. It is true 
that if you carry to the cheap sale the eye that is familiar with good 
style, good line, the price at which you get your costume has very 
little to do with it. Your taste is just the point, your line, effect. 

But, you argue, this little wretched girl you portray might also 
go to these sales, since our American girls have a natural eye for 
effects. That, too, while it seems a piece of realism, has no point. 
The scene, the play, paints a dramatic misery, poverty, hardship, 
provincialism, what not. Art is forever a form of restatement. 
You have, therefore, to recreate these qualities in your appearance. 
Your mother has just been breathing her last, you neat little thing 
there on the stage; do you expect us to believe that your soul has 
been rumpled; no, not by a long shot. I remain comfortable, 
reassured that your inside is as smoothed and well pressed as your 
sleeve, as trim as your hair, and that like those stockings of yours, 
it will not run or ravel. 

There is another point. In formal drama, where the statement is 
statuesque and remote, you would require a costume formal and 
grand. In the most tragic crisis, your appearance, your clothes, 
your gesture would, like the epoch and the whole dramatic style, 
remain formal and decorative. But you, dear personality child, 
have cast out all this from your theory. You are natural, you are 
yourself, you are like life. You give us straight stuff, you are 
willing to hit us in the face with your plain words; the names you 
call the ladies of the evening, the current sins and diverse human 
frailties, are a caution. At one point only do you break down, 
realism vanishes—in no grand far-off stylization of the Greek 
drama did a skirt ever hang better than yours or a face and head- 
dress remain more stylish and attractive. 


To an Actress Warming Her Hands 


N your first scene, where you meet your sister’s fiancé—whom 
you will later capture for yourself—you have a line where you 
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say it is cold and turn to the fire to warm your hands. I can see 
you now. “It’s cold today,” you say, and turn toward the fire and 
hold out your pretty hands. 

But that is all wrong; and in this moment lies one of the secrets 
of all acting. What really happens is that the feeling of cold is in 
your body. Indeed the idea of all actions arises first in the nerves 
and muscles of your body, and we should see your action promised 
there in your movement before the words are spoken at all. In this 
case even the hands held out do not come first. The inclination 
of your shoulders and whole mass indicates a turning toward the 
desired warmth, and from this movement the gesture of your hands 
derives, and from that the words. 

There is another point: the proper timing and rhythm of move- 
ment in such instances helps to get the speech itself into its proper 
scale; what you have to say finds its right proportion within the 
whole scene. You do not lose time and proportion dwelling on 
what deserves only a limited amount of stress. In fact, if the 
audience saw the movement and heard the word cold, nothing else 
need concern you, your next speech might already begin or the 
other actor take up his cue, the life of the scene go on. More 
thought in this direction might rid American acting of a good deal 
of that spacing out of single speeches, that stupid gap between cues 
and that monotony of stress in the dialogue, that does so much to 
take the life out of plays. 


To the Victim of a Long Run 


OUR play has run a year and a half now, and you are begin- 
ning to pity yourself very hard. How can you be an artist and 
get no chance at diverse roles? How terrible it is to grow stale in a 
part, to be sick of it! You can hardly bear to go through it, you 
say; you have even come to the point where you can hardly remem- 
ber the lines. 
No doubt it would be better to enjoy the chance of many charac- 
ters and many effects. You would like to do different kinds of 
things, to have a change, to create something fresh. There are 
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theatres in Europe where this might be more likely; you are in 
America, however. 

But search your heart. We live in the land of Success, you 
know that. Aren’t you, when you come right down to it, thrilled 
to remember that you are a part of a phenomenal theatrical suc- 
cess, a year and a half in town and then two years on the road? 
And if you had these several chances you speak of, one role and 
then another and another, would you not want them on condition 
that you be as successful in each of them as you have been in this 
run and as well paid—speaking of Europe, for there you would earn 
far less—so that you could live like your friends in society? If, how- 
ever, neither of these suppositions be true, the fact remains that you 
will not have these chances, you must go on with this role or drop 
out to God knows where, and so we must think out the case as best 
we can. 

Why not learn to study this performance of yours constantly? 
Try it one way and then another. In single speeches try a change 
of the tone, take a line more slowly, take certain cues more closely 
on the heels of the preceding speech, delay the timing a few beats 
here, sharpen your consonants there. You can turn the part, with 
this opportunity of trying things over night after night, into a 
school for technique—that may be some comfort. 

Or, why not take some of the vaudeville people and study them 
and watch the way they work? Take that Mr. Winfred and Mr. 
Mills in their Chinese act, which appears yearly in some review, 
and which I myself, though a poor theatregoer, have seen four 
times and always enjoyed and seen the audience enjoy. Watch 
these performers tackle each moment as it arrives. They have 
their eyes, not on what they are feeling themselves, but on making 
the moment go over with the audience. Moment by moment they 
turn the performance into an adventure, and relieve themselves 
through a wholesome technical excitement. By keeping their per- 
formance alive, they keep themselves going. 

Your case is sad enough, looking at it from a human and artistic 
standpoint, but not so sad as you make it. You need to consider 
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technical attack and execution as such; you need to develop a 
memory for what you do, and have done, and its effect, so that you 
may repeat it or study it as time goes on; you need to get yourself, 
your personal self, in a clearer relation to your performance and to 
the craft of acting; you need to clear your head of the notion that 
the business of art is to express you—the business of art is to express 
you, all right, but it is your business to create something in art. 
This something will not be merely you, it will create as well 
as exhibit. 


To an Actor who Desires to Act Parts with a Grand Style 


sted have done very well and can have as much as any of the 
younger actors, but you are impatient, nobly enough, to do a 
hero that has style. There are great roles and you know it, great 
roles outside the realistic schools. Well, some day, if you become 
a very great star, with managers, for a few seasons, eating out of 
your hands, they will let you try a production of a Shakespeare 
play, or Cyrano, or a Tolstoi hero, provided, that is, you oblige 
them by making a good run lower down in drama or in some famil- 
iar realism, excellent, if you like, but also appealing. That day 
may come, but even then you will have players around you who 
know little of how such plays are to be acted, a director without 
any schooling in the dramatic style he must undertake, and audi- 
ences either not numerous or not very anxious to be delighted with 
stylish, complex, or poetic effects. 

If you feel very strongly about this, you had better quit now, for 
you will never have much of this that you desire. The drama fol- 
lows the epoch that it is written to express and entertain, and the 
quality or school of acting must always depend on the drama that 
it interprets. Of all the arts that go to make up the theatre art, 
acting comes last in independence. Our epoch lacks style in the 
sense you mean the word, something formal or elevated or elaborate 
or grand. Our long-run system, based on high costs of production 
and democratic necessities, cannot cater to the special few. Some 
day there may be a turn toward the other method and toward the 
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style you dream of, or there may not. But not in your time. If 
you feel too strongly about this state of things, you had better quit. 


To an Actor on Kidding 


VEN the stage hands speak of your habit of doing what they 

call kid the play. The line will be, “Not out there in the blaz- 
ing sun, poor boy!” and you will add, half under your breath, the 
day being June in New York, “Yes, and it’s hot in here, too.” The 
line is, “I’m going home,” and you say, as you turn your head away, 
“Tf I can get a taxi.” Et cetera, et cetera. There is no pleasure in 
recalling these side remarks of yours. 

You try this trick a few weeks after the play opens, when you 
are beginning to tire of it; and if the run is long, you grow quite 
outrageous with your kidding. The author may by then have quit 
dropping in to see the piece, or gone to Europe, or, if he does keep 
an eye on the performance, may register his objection gently or 
violently, according to the security of his position as a dramatist or 
his conscience as an artist. 

Well, my child—you seem a child when you do this, though 
you are nearing forty—you are very wrong. This sort of thing 
descends from the old days when the play was nothing and people 
went to see acting, or when the plays were such stock affairs with 
such stock situations that the actor improvised or refreshed them 
according to the needs of the moment and threw sarcastic monkey 
wrenches into them if he happened to be great enough or his 
temperament enough off-key that day. With you the habit comes 
sometimes from boredom; sometimes from a childish vanity that 
wishes to amuse your fellow players on the stage with your nerve 
and waggishness; sometimes from contempt for the whole business; 
sometimes from mere caprice or vagrancy of mind. But whatever 
makes you do it, it is a foolish racket, shameful in sincere dramatic 
writing, frivolous in an artist, and sadly flat as wit. If you did it 
brilliantly enough, we might forgive you and let it pass as carica- 
ture, better than the thing in hand—but don’t be very sure of that. 

Once I heard Caruso sing a whole aria to a pin in the belt of 
the soprano’s dress that had stuck him when he embraced her— 
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O—spilla crudele—cruel pin. And once I heard Sarah Bernhardt 
in Tosca, standing over Scarpia’s body, when she had stabbed him, 
break into invective against the scenery. A piece of the wings had 
swung on its hinges and flapped against her; cette colonne va 
tomber, she declaimed, in a rasping, tragic voice of hate and 
revenge, her eyes on her dead enemy, “this column is going to fall, 
these damned carpenters haven’t got any sense.” But these were 
artists who knew how to establish a current that swept the audience 
along, and who, moreover, were performing in foreign tongues to 
American audiences, with all the ironic possibilities involved in 
that situation. These were great impishnesses, as it were, even in 
such artists, and doubtful enough at that. You had best forget 
them and stick to your business. 

If your spirits are high, they can capture ebullience for the lines 
written for you to speak; ebullience if the lines are gay; or the 
same teeming spirits and energy may darken and intensify the 
tragic places. If you are bored with the weeks of repetition, you 
had better—as Dorothy Dix or Cousin Marian would say in their 
correspondence columns—read our letter to the young player with 
the long-run problem. If you are in too great a despair, you had 
best reconsider your choice of a profession, and not try to eat your 
cake and have it too. 

If nothing else will stop you, try to think of yourself in the 
dramatist’s shoes, whose lines you are mistreating; as if, after your 
big scene or during it, one of the actors put in a comment, “You 
don’t say!” or winked openly at somebody in the company or in the 
audience, or stole your moment by taking out his watch, catching 
the footlights in it and flashing it in somebody’s eyes out in front— 
that old trick for spitefully rattling the audience and spoiling a 
rival’s scene. If this happened to you, my dear—you take yourself 
very seriously, you know—what a pouting we should have! 


To One Who Is Apologetic 


HERE are plenty of plays where the lines, motives and scenes 
are merely cheap and tricky, full of hokum and effects con- 
trived to catch the cheaper audiences. The piece you are in now 
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is less that than it is a case of sincere intention without sense 
enough or talent enough to carry through. But I have seen you 
in the other sort of play too, and seen your trouble and dilemma. 

You are intelligent and educated and know people with intel- 
ligence and cultivation. In the face of them now you are quite 
hamstrung. You cannot bear to have these people think that you 
don’t know what rot you are speaking or what tricky tosh it is that 
you are forced to pretend to feel; you are overcome with the irony 
of your situation. How shall I write you about it? 

Well, in the first place, you illustrate the point that for many 
phases of the stage career it is perhaps a blessed thing to be riff- 
raff, to be talent that came from the gutter or was born in the 
slums or in some hungry little village. You will not detect the 
rot so easily then, and even if you do, you will be so pleased at 
this chance to appear before the footlights and to wear good clothes 
that nothing else will matter. Or, failing that, you might fortu- 
nately be an egoist of such a passion of egotism and exhibitionism 
that the mere chance to show yourself would sweep you along in a 
Bacchic frenzy. Even—to take a summit in the theatre—Bern- 
hardt could face any kind of rubbish with the aplomb and sim- 
plicity of a vain, spoiled child, so long as it glorified and exhibited 
her and allowed her overwhelming magnificence a chance. Such 
stage opportunity is the balm and medicine of this exhibiting ego 
that is so large a part of stage talent. 

You have the ego and exhibitionism all right but not so openly. 
Education and association with cultivated people have made you 
less shameless about it; your desire to show and express yourself is 
there but it is driven further in. At any rate, here we have you in 
this play where obviously you feel absurd, uneasy lest you be 
thought the same sort of idiot as the dramatist, and all that. You 
are very nice and it would be pleasant to be useful to you. What 
about it? 

Of course you are not obliged to act in this piece. But, if nothing 
else offers, you are, I think, right to take it; an actor should act; 
the acting psychology suffers from lack of exercise; it is not good 
for most actors, even great ones, not to be playing. Very well, the 
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problem remains. At the start, then, note this: the basis of your 
problem consists in the actor’s relation to the matter he acts, which 
amounts to saying that what he adds to it is his comment. He is 
an artist only in so far as he gives us, not something as it is, but as 
he recreates it in terms of his art—acting—gives us the thing he 
portrays plus his comment upon it. A picture of a landscape is not 
the landscape, plainly, but the painter’s idea expressed by means of 
the landscape taken as subject-matter or material. The actor’s case 
is the same. He necessarily expresses his own comment or idea— 
you in your role, for instance, are bound to give us your comment 
on it. But you must not let this analogy, or parallel in the arts, 
mix you up. Leaving aside more beautiful qualities, let us come 
down to the brass tacks of your persistent quandary. Say, then, the 
landscape is banal, and the painter chooses it because of that. What 
he does is to express banality in terms of this landscape. Banality 
is his intention. 

You on your side know that for all their pious pretensions your 
scene and your lines are banal. Yes, but—and this is the point— 
the dramatist’s intention was to express not banality but virtue and 
thrill. If we follow up the comparison with the painter, we should 
say that you are struggling not with the banality of the landscape 
but with the poorness of the pigment. Your case is that of a sculp- 
tor working with poor marble, trying to shape it into a worthwhile 
statue. You are not to slight your scene and lines, letting us know 
one way or another that you recognize their trashiness, not at all. 
Your business is to force them so far as possible into something 
alive and good—provided always, that is, you are in the play at all. 

How to do this is another matter. You must proceed not as if 
you turned your brains into a joke and really thought these scenes 
and lines good art; but must rather, in spite of their failure, dis- 
cern their possible meanings and intentions, what they might have 
been in the hands of a good dramatist, and taking this as a start 
must try to restate them, force them forward, sublimate their dull- 
Ness into a better essence, pour your own strong depths into their 
arid channels of life. Technically you can do some of this by 
striking, in your delivery, the living words and slighting the dead 
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or cheap ones; by hurrying over one phrase and stressing another. 
You can freshen even the dullest dialogue by keying up your cues, 
throwing life and variety into your tempo, surprise into your 
phrase movement; and the flattest word sometimes will come alive 
by tone or by vitality of enunciation, the most vacuous scene by the 
beauty and power of your own vitality or by the truth of your 
gesture and pantomime. 

If with all this on your part, your scene falls flat, it is not your 
fault, you have done what you could. If you make your scenes and 
lines go over the footlights, good; as a child of the theatre you are 
at your best. 

If, when you have given so much of your art and your own 
spiritual, mental or emotional depths, to the scene and thereby 
made the moment a fine one, though by these very same means the 
play is shown up for the rot it is, that is good also; as an artist, 
stung by life and taking whatever opportunity arises for giving us 
your soul and the soul of things, you are worthy of yourself. 


To an Actress Who Wishes to Get Herself in Place 


OU are doing well in your art and have a sincere desire to 

paint truly the thing you wish to convey. But you are mixed 
up with regard to yourself in relation to what you are acting. It 
might be of use to you if we established one point about the sub- 
jective and objective, what you might do with yourself when the 
end you are seeking is one or the other. 

A subjective effect, which is the kind an artist like Duse very 
often sought, though she understood somewhat, of course, the more 
objective effects also, is one in which the scene is wrung from the 
actor’s own inner feeling and quality. The ideal in this case is to 
bring into play the last quivering, intense life within you. You 
must try to breathe with the emotion in the scene, sway with it as a 
flame breathes and sways to the air it lives by. By this quivering 
and intense life the soul enacts itself, and is true and shining. In 
this sort of acting the success of every performance will depend 
on the purity of the flame, on the quiver and immediacy, the echo 
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of the still small voice within. When these fail, as they must in 
some performances, however good the intentions may be, all that 
remains is the memory of them in the actor’s mind and manner, 
which is a good deal, and the things their presence and their divine 
havoc have wrought on the actor’s mask. As Virgil led Dante, and 
was his guide and sweet master, so the life within guides the actor 
through the darkness and light of creation; and without this guide 
at any moment the track is perilous and without happiness to the 
artist himself. 

The objective is exactly the opposite. It moves from the final 
line, the permanent expressive form, the containing ultimate body 
of the thought, and toward the central life of the thing that is to 
be expressed and conveyed. It begins far down in the personal 
self, what you feel about the dramatic moment, what your own 
intense response to it may be, what excitement and imagination it 
arouses in you. But through all this excitement, response and 
quivering intense life, you are to discover an external image, in 
movement and tone, that will render it. This is to be perfected and 
to remain; you have found the body that will convey the soul of 
the moment and that will remain expressive of it. In a sense, after 
this it will be independent of you, it has its own power, free of 
what you feel. You must keep clear this fact, and make yourself, not 
so much as in the subjective, a glass above your own inner life, 
through which it appears, but a substance from which this form is 
created, an instrument through which the full meaning is set forth. 

These two aspects of the art of acting are not sharply separated, 
of course, but the presence of each in the other now and then will 
benefit either. Permanent forms in image, in movement or tone 
and stage effect, need to be present in the most subjective of per- 
formances, to give them finality at the right moment, to secure them 
against lapses in feeling and inspiration, to help subordinate the 
actor’s personal quality to the right restatement that makes art. 
And in the more objective style of acting the pressure of the inner 
life of the artist will keep fresh the source from which the form 
arose and in this manner preserve its full life. 
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BIG COVE 


By CARL CARMER 


O long’s I live I never will forget 
The swish of corn leaves on a moonlight night 
In Big Cove by the river Flint. Up there 

The stream cuts deep and makes a narrow pass 
Between the mountains. All the flats, I’d say, 
Are scarce four hundred acres, but such land 
As can’t be found in any other part the state. 
A good full ninety bushel o’ corn an acre, 
That’s what it done, and you can bet your boots 
That every inch was set to ’t, ’ceptin’ room 
For houses and a church. That is, o’course, 
Before the new road come and changed all that. 
Nigh twenty years ago that corn at night 
A-rustlin’ in the soft south wind made sounds 
Lots sweeter ’n any fiddlers’ tunes I know. 
Many’s the night I’ve come home from the still 
Right through the middle of it with Jane Pitts 
Who'd been a’standin’ guard for me the while. 
But it don’t sing no more; the corn is gone: 


One ’lection time we had to choose a man 

To run for member of the senate house 

That meets down at Montgomery in the spring, 
And we put up Wash Annion, Bije’s son; 

He was a right smart boy, he’d even been 

Up to the university and got 

Himself made int’ a lawyer and all that, 

And we elected him all right. Bije said 

He’d shoot the man that didn’t vote for him 

But hell, we all was for him anyway. 


So he went down to the city lookin’ proud 
And mighty serious too. But when he come 
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Back home again he swelled up nigh to bust. 
“T’m gettin’ y’all a road,” he says to me, 

“A solid concrete road and ten yards wide, 

I reckon that’ll make this valley hum.” 

I hardly could believe my ears at that— 
“Good Lord!’ I says, “we mustn’t have a road, 
We've got a road, and it’s a good one, too, 

For keepin’ revenuers out. It’s rough, 

So rough it takes two mules to drag a run 

Of liquor in to Huntsville to be sold. 

That road’s our best protection, boy,” I says. 
“You miss my point,” he says, “when that road comes, 
We'll give up growin’ corn and makin’ mash; 
We'll start t’ obey the laws of this here state, 
The road will bring a lot of business with it, 
Business that’s legal. Moonshine’s done for now.” 
He told that story up and down the cove, 

And so I wa’nt surprised when I got word 
To come to a meetin’ at the church one night. 

I come and every man in the cove come too. 
Hen Traylor was in charge an’ started off, 
“Wash says he’s goin’ to get a road for us; 

I reckon he don’t know the way we feel 

’Bout havin’ one of them white streaks o’ sin 
Come up the valley. But he’ll learn tonight. 
We ain’t a-goin’ to have that road come in 
A-bringin’ revenuers like a swarm of bees. 
We live here in our corn fields all shut off 
From law and wickedness of crowded towns. 
We don’t see nothin’ of the city folks 

’Cept when we drive to Huntsville once a month 
To sell a run. We’re suited with this cove 
The way it is and we ain’t goin’ to let 

A lot of strangers spoil it. Damn their road!” 


Hen quit and a hundred men began to growl 

When Wash stood up to have his say about it: 

“It’s time we started doin’ somethin’ else,” 

He said, and he was smilin’ sure and pert, 

‘White lightnin’ ain’t the only business. 

When that road comes we’ll have a sure ’nough town 
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With streets and lights and a water works as well; 
Besides it’s over ’n done. It’s bound to come; 

I'll have it voted in another week.” 

“Well, you could keep it from a vote, I s’pose,” 
Says Hen. “I could,” says Wash, “but I sure won't.” 
“This meetin’s called to tell you this,” says Hen; 
His voice was calm but his eyes was shootin’ sparks. 
“Tf you don’t say you’ll stop that cussed road 

You ain’t a-goin’ back to where you was. 

We ’lected you to work for us down there; 

You know what comes to traitors in the cove, 

An’ bringin’ that road in is just the same 

As bringin’ in the revenuers, by gad! 

It means a lot of us will sure get killed 

And ’fore that comes”—he stopped. ‘The church was still, 
So still that I could hear the corn leaves rustle 
Outside the door. And then Wash said right low, 
“All right go on an’ kill me if you want. 

If I go back that road is comin’ through— 

An’ if I don’t, it’s comin’ anyway. 

No folks like you can stop a road for long, 

The world’s too big and people have to move.” 
Well then they took him out t’ a sycamore tree 
That stood right in the midst of a field of corn 

An’ there they hanged and buried him. 


Next day I saw Bije Annion at the still; 

He shook his head right slow and said, 

“T don’t just know what else they could’ve done.” 
That field of corn was never after cleared 

(Folks said ’twas haunted and they kept away) 
Until the road come through and changed the cove, 
Brought streets and ’lectric lights and water works, 
And stopped the rustle of the corn for good. 
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Last year saw a further establishment and ex- 
panding development of the dance as a distinc- 
tive theatre art form. Among those who were 
responsible for this important advance was 
Doris Humphrey, not only a solo dancer of fine 
achievement but a student of choreography who 
by her experimental group ballets, both with 
and without music, has made a distinguished 
contribution to the contemporary dance. The 
latest of the series, which includes Water Stud- 
ies and the Color Symphony, is The Life of the 
Bee, from which the above picture was taken. 
In this the only accompaniment is the admirably 
simulated off-stage droning of the bee. 

















Scenes from two ballets which 
have been very popular parts of 
Argentina’s Paris repertory dur- 
ing the summer. Above, a naively 
romantic setting for the dance- 
drama, Juerga. At the left, a 
caricature of Argentina in the cos- 
tume of Solea, a character of the 
ballet fantasy, Triana. The re- 
turn of Argentina to this country 
this fall in a series of solo dances 
is eagerly anticipated by New 
York’s lovers of the dance. 
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Above, a charming moment of 
rhythmic action set against a back- 
ground of flaring and exotic color 
in one of La Argentina’s most ex- 
citing ballets, Triana. ‘This pic- 
ture is taken from the final scene, 
the féte day of the May Cross. 
The décor and the costumes of this 
ballet by Albeniz were designed by 
M. Nestor. At right, a drawing 
of the dancer, Becerra, a member 
of Argentina’s company, in the cos- 
tume of Paco, in Triana. 




















A LETTER 
TO JACQUES COPEAU* 


By HARLEY GRANVILLE-BARKER 


Y dear Jacques Copeau, 
You are good enough to ask me whether I think you 
should accept the directorship of the Comédie-Fran- 
caise if it is offered to you. Yes, I do. 

Upon principle, you should. André Maurois, that most apt and 
valued interpreter between my country and yours, has lately quoted 
with approval one of the minor watchwords of the British Army: 
Never ask for a job, never refuse one. You have not asked for 
this. But if you see any reasonable chance of putting the principles 
you stand for into practice at the Comédie, it is an opportunity and 
a duty you cannot refuse. Make what conditions you must, but 
the fewer the better. 

Some people may wonder that you make any question about it. 
How refuse such a prize? But I know very well why you stand 
in doubt. You did not first sink your literary career in the quixotic 
enterprise of the Vieux Colombier, nor leave that rather than sur- 
render it to mere profit-making and go out into the wilderness (even 
the blossoming wilderness of the Céte d’Or) and begin again from 
the beginning, to be tempted at this time of day by the externals 
of success. You are asking yourself whether the straight and logical 
road you have followed (those who think it other cannot have 
thought about the matter at all) really leads you to the corner of 


_* Jacques Copeau has, to the enthusiasm of all lovers of the theatre, been suggested as 
director-general of the Comédie-Frangaise. This “open letter” on the subject will also appear 
in La Nouvelle Revue Francaise and The Observer, London. 
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More and more, dancing, like poetry, is taking its subject 
matter from the mechanical mazes of contemporary life. 
In this picture from the ballet, Men and Machines, directed 
by Elsa Findlay, the dancers celebrate the drive of great 
wheels and the power of plunging pistons—the beauty and | 
the strength of this industrial age. 
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saw or imagined such a thing. Do you see now why I think you are 
heading—and always have been—towards the rue de Richelieu? 

I wrote to you afterwards, you may remember, begging you to 
spend no more time kissing the earth or laying foundations, but to 
go ahead with your building; that is to say, with the interpreting 
of one good play after another, letting the art of one beget the 
better art of the next. For—to keep to the apter metaphor—once 
the strain is sound, that is how good art does naturally increase, and 
after painful years of gestation it will suddenly come to amazing 
fertility and flower in a hundred unexpected ways. Moreover all 
the virtue goes out of a simplicity that is guarded too carefully 
and too long, and it becomes an affectation of the barrenest sort. 
Besides, you yourself it seemed to me, had by this completed a re- 
markable apprenticeship, begun when you bound yourself twenty 
years ago to the single-minded service of your art. There is now 
nothing in the theatre that you have left untested; criticism, play- 
writing, staging, acting—you have turned your hand to them all, 
and no one can talk nonsense to you about them with impunity. But 
in most apprenticeships a man is trained in the old ways, and he 
either remains in them distrusting the new, or turns to the new and 
comes to condemn the old. You have passed from the new thing 
which first attracted you back to sympathy with the old. You are 
still for the new thing, I think, but not merely because it is new. 
You see it in perspective now, while the old, with its tradition, is a 
living force to you, not a mechanical creed, which you have been 
forced to take for granted. You are fitted then, if ever a man was, 
to make the old thing new again; and from time to time, this must 
be done. 

For, to come to the other side of the question, will not the Comédie, 
on its part, be wise to welcome you? I speak diffidently here. 
I have on my shelves a book which tells me how the Comédie Fran- 
¢aise is organised, and details the Decree of Moscow and the rest. 
That is very interesting. But what I have always wanted to know 
is how it is really run. We in England never feel less than great 
respect for the Comédie, and at its best, it commands our unstinted 
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the rue de Richelieu. As you ask me also, I must tell you why I 
think it does. 

You first came to grips with the theatre as a critic; and, being 
yourself something of a creative artist, you were hard upon any- 
thing that seemed to you dead or dishonest art. Yet (for the same 
reason) you had little patience with the man who could be content 
with the easy task of giving good advice. You felt you must prove 
your contention that for the theatre to regain its touch with life and 
all that was newly alive in art and literature it must cut free from 
the hectic Boulevard. Hence the Vieux Colombier. 

As to what was newly alive in art, I fancy you were at first a 
little too intrigued by all those clever devices of staging and decora- 
tion that were then in their heyday. This was natural. Some of 
them were very good and others quite amusing. But the game of 
dressing up your stage in odd shapes is such an easy one to play, 
and it contributes just as much to the art of the theatre as the cos- 
tume of the actor does to the playing of Hamlet or Tartuffe—just 
as much and no more. The art of the theatre is the art of acting, 
first, last, and all the time. You very soon found that out. It was 
interesting to see how quickly you absorbed all that was fruitful in 
the new staging, and I believe what chiefly attracted you to it was 
that it is essentially the old staging restored. For you are, like all 
good Frenchmen, like all good artists possibly, a traditionalist (by 
which I do not mean a Conservative) at heart. 

Had I had any doubts about this they would have been resolved 
when I saw your performances in London last year. You went to 
Pernand, did you not, because you felt you were not on firm enough 
ground at the Vieux Colombier. You wanted to “kiss the soil” 
and regain strength. Well, you construct and perform, you and 
your actors, one quite primitive play, very simple, very genuine; 
that is kissing the soil to some advantage. The next day you gave 
us Moliére. It does not become a mere Englishman to speak on 
the subject; but if that was not a truly traditional performance, 
with all the spirit and the strength of Moliére conserved, and all 
the dead redundancies of so-called tradition cut away, then I never 
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admiration. But those of us who have studied the administration 
of theatres wonder sometimes, not that it is not always at its best, 
but how, with such a constitution, it can in these days function at 
all. Is it by doing lip service to its rules and regulations and ignor- 
ing their plain meaning half the time? We English are thought 
to be experts at that sort of thing: if we tried to run the British 
Empire, we are told, according to the letter of its laws, it would 
stop functioning in a fortnight. That is but half the truth, and not, 
perhaps, the more important half. Every now and then we give 
legal sanction to inevitable change. Our belief is that constitutions 
great and small are kept in health by having scope for change, but 
also that they are held in public respect by having the letter of 
their law kept not too remote from the practice of it. And if in 
some of the fine arts we may be to seek, in the art of government 
we are not unpractised. 

There is, alas, no such institution in England as the Comédie 
Frangaise; but when we have one, the less it need live in bonds to 
rule and regulation, the better it will be. Art of all kinds seems 
to rebel against organisation. Yet the art of the drama must, for 
obvious reasons, be organised. There is no art that it is easier to 
exploit and degrade. If its credit is to be sustained it must be given 
the dignified shelter of a public institution. You in France have 
long realised that. We never have. Therefore the standard of your 
theatre never falls below a certain worthiness; but ours, in spite of 
much self-sacrifice and the leading of many forlorn hopes, may col- 
lapse in the course of a few years from brilliance to ignominy. 

But all systems and institutions have the defects of their qualities; 
and you hint to me—though, indeed, I know it, for the matter is 
public property—that the revered Comédie is for the time being in 
a bad way, and at odds with itself. It would only be impertinent 
for me to discuss the rights and wrongs of the dispute; but let me 
suggest this to you as an aid to your own judgment upon it. When 
the human machinery of an institution will not work there is likely 
to be something else the matter, and it is usually that the institution 
itself has temporarily lost purpose and direction. I spoke just now 
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about the new and the old in drama, and you may tell me that there 
should be no such distinction made. I agree. But for the last forty 
years Or so such a distinction has very visibly existed in the European 
drama, and it is foolish not to recognise it. The difference does 
not lie so much, perhaps, in the drama itself, as in the point of view 
of the actors and producers who interpret it to the public. It is 
about time that these points of view were, as far as may be, reconciled, 
so that the theatre as a whole—and the public—may gather in the 
harvest of the good work that has been done in that time and move 
forward to the ripening of the next. 

Two great changes have taken place in European drama during 
the last forty or fifty years, both beneficent, each in its way a token 
of vitality. In the eighteen-eighties came the new realism. Ibsen 
was its prophet. Brieux and Antoine a little later carried the torch 
aloft in France, Lugné-Poé still waves it. I detest the term realism, 
it has been so misused. But it still has a fundamental meaning; and 
no dramatist, director or actor influenced by the movement but has 
learnt this from it, that a play’s -business is to interpret life, not to 
imitate other plays. Periodically, belief in that simple truth must 
be revived; from this revival of it a new and worthy drama has 
sprung. And the one movement gave birth to another, the inevitable 
sequel, though, as a sequel, it has so far been less remarked. Realism 
in new drama sets one looking realistically at the old; historically, 
that is to say. The second movement then (but the change it im- 
plies is still incomplete) has been an endeavour to give our classics 
new life by acting them in the old way—according to the spirit of 
it, if not the letter. 

Institutions are not easily affected by such movements. In this 
lies their strength, for they may be but passing fashions. It is their 
business, all the same, to distinguish between the ephemeral and 
the significant. There is no good reason they should not do it be- 
times. They cannot shut their doors against all change, and survive. 
But they are apt—this is their peculiar weakness—to compromise 
belatedly between past and present by selecting the second-hand. 
And for that we damn them as old-fashioned; a deadly damnation. 
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Once again, I am not criticising the Comédie. I am not compe- 
tent to do so. I should praise heaven if we had a theatre in Eng- 
land of half its merit. But when I read that a certain play by Jules 
Romaine was to be produced there, and it never was, I wondered 
why. A most admirable play, I thought, when I saw it elsewhere 
if not a play for the million. Will it find its way into the repertory 
twenty years hence? It must have been about then that I saw at 
the Comédie an excellent revival of Les Corbeaux. I could but 
think, of course, how much more Becque and the French drama 
would have profited by the play’s welcome there in his lifetime, 
before those quaint costumes had come to look quite so quaint, and 
ask myself were there Henry Becques of to-day qualifying in semi- 
barrenness for posthumous fame. (I should sometimes sit asking 
the same sort of questions, I don’t doubt, in an English National 
Theatre, were we lucky enough to have one.) And a performance 
of Shakespeare there set me wondering why its sponsors should 
apparently be so unaware of all that has been done during the last 
thirty years not only in England, but in France—and not least by 
you!—to clear away the encrusted rubbish of false tradition from 
the staging of his plays. (But, goodness knows an English man 
need not criticise this; most English productions still show an igno- 
rance as great, and far, far less excusable.) 

Are these, or something like them, the questions that are troubling 
your Are you doubtful whether, once inside the doors of the 
Comédie, you would have the power to give them the answers that 
your whole career has pledged you to give? I guess at the diffi- 
culties, but I hope for your sake, and, for the Comédie’s that they 
can be resolved. For it seems to me that the drama is perennially 
in need of these two things of the artist who is free to follow his 
star till his talent has matured, and of the theatre in which good 
work may be made secure. But if the two are never to come 
together (the organised theatre seldom gives birth to such an artist, 
and when it does, it too often loses him) both will suffer and the 
drama will stay impoverished. For without security the artist is 
likely to find himself pioughing the sands. He produces his plays 
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if that is his bent; they are done with, the actors disperse, next 
month’s or next year’s tide washes everything away, and he must 
begin again. He begins again, and yet again; but it is not in 
human nature to go on indefinitely beginning again without loss 
of faith and of power. While as to the theatre, if lacking its 
security, the artist ploughs the sands, he may be still more certain 
that with no fresh and free inspiration to revive it once and again, 
mere organisation will stick in the mud. 

If the difficulties are definite, I wish you and the Comédie could 
discuss them in public. Is that a startling suggestion? It would 
be enlightening to all of us who have the welfare of the theatre 
at heart and are conscious of the difficulties of advancing it in 
these changing times. You would, I know, bring your best brains 
to bear upon the problem whether you were to share in its solution 
or not. And one of the fine things about a public institution is 
that its affairs can be discussed publicly, and people will take an 
interest in them. 

I remember so well being present once at La Cérémonie. There 
was a disturbance in the gallery, begun by an over-vociferous wel- 
come to some actors, a little booing at others who were held to be 
guilty of—heaven knows what administrative misdemeanor. (Ah, 
one rule I would make in such a theatre. No actor should be 
responsible to the audience for anything but his acting; nor, if he 
were wise, would he wish to be.) But a gentleman rose in his stall 
and, facing the brawlers, called out, “Respect pour la Comédie’’; 
and the noise soon died down. Here, I thought, whatever its pass- 
ing troubles, is a theatre to be proud of, a theatre that claims, as its 
due, the respect of its public. 

My dear Copeau, let nothing that is not of vital import stand in 
the way of your joining it. You would fulfil your career there; 
and surely it would gain from you—as from whom else but you— 
that fresh inspiration with which every such society must be re- 
vived from time to time, if it is not to perish. 

Very sincerely yours, 
H. G.-B. 
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M. JACQUES COPEAU AT THE 


COMEDIE-FRANCAISE 
As It Might Have Been* 


By CLEMENT VAUTEL 


PPOINTED director-general of the Comédie-Frangaise, 
M. Jacques Copeau did not immediately take possession of 
his duties. 

Three days passed during which the post vacated by M. Emile 
Fabre remained unoccupied... . 

Anxiety, even distress, prevailed among the Sociétaires and the 
Pensionnaires. In the lobbies of the theatre, one could hear such 
alarmed comments as these: 

“Who is this man? What will he dor” 

“He is, it seems, a fierce dictator.” 

“A cold partisan. . . . Robespierre in person!” 

“A Puritan, besides!” 

The Doyen lamented: “What will become of the tradition?” 

But the famous coquette brought some courage even into the 
most depressed minds by saying, with a smile, “Bah! ‘That one, we 
will have him as we have had the others. . . . The Theatre is ours 
and we will prove it to this gentleman who comes from the left 


bank to play Alceste!” 





At last M. Copeau appeared. 

He had a stern expression and the manner of a tamer who enters 
into the cage of wild animals. 

‘“‘Take me,” he said sharply to the porter, “to my office—” 


*A French “cynic’s fable” based on the proposal that Copeau be made director-general of the 
Comédie-Frangaise. Reprinted from the Courrier des Etats-Unis by permission. 
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“Ah! Monsieur Director-General, how good it is to see you at 
last! Permit me to offer you my humble good wishes and my re- 
spectful congratulations. . . .” 

“Enough, Monsieur! No unnecessary words. People have al- 
ways chattered too much in this theatre.” 

M. Copeau made a wry face when he entered the office which 
was henceforth to be his. ‘Too many accessories,” he said. “I 
wouldn’t know what to do with this furniture, these rugs, these pic- 
tures, these ornaments. Bare walls, a table and two chairs, that is 
what I want. Nothing more!” 

The Régisseur-général stammered, ‘The couch must also be re- 
moved ?” 

“The couch first!’ 

And M. Copeau added, “I direct without a couch, monsieur. . . . 
What do you take me for?” 

The new director-general withdrew without consenting to receive 
anyone. He passed rapidly through the lobbies where the artists, 
the employees and a few others of the theatre waited, his gaze 
fixed, stern, dictatorial... . 

The Doyen muttered while a tear beaded his eyelash, “I feel 


sad, remorseful. . . . To think I made life so hard for poor M. 
Claretie!” 
Two days more passed, two interminable days. ... Then M. 


Copeau established himself in his severely furnished office and gave 
an order to bring in the Sociétaires membres du Comité. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he said to them, “my principle is this: 
order and discipline. The theatre is a collective creation which 
does not allow encumbering egotisms, tyrannical pretensions. Or- 
ders must be obeyed. No favors! No acquired privileges! You 
are in the service of the theatre and I shall employ you in my own 
fashion in the exclusive interest of great works. . . . You may go.” 

One lady Sociétaire dared to break the silence which followed 
these words. “We have the right to certain roles... .” 

“No rights!” 
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“Bias...” 

“For thirty-seven years I have played ingénues. . . . 

“You will play what I tell you to play. I have full powers... 

The Doyen suggested timidly, “The decree of Moscow, signed 
by Napoleon. .. .” 

“Monsieur, Napoleon, c’est mot. You may withdraw.” 

The artists obeyed, but when they found themselves alone in the 
foyer, the great coquette, forever smiling, shrugged her shoulders 
and said, “The hand of iron in a glove which is not even of velvet. 
We understand that! Old stuff! .. .” 


” 


” 


M. Jacques Copeau abominates the boulevard spirit. Neverthe- 
less he coins the mot: “I have come to clean out the stables of 


Augier!” 
And he cancelled from the repertory, L’Aventuriére and le Gendre 
de M. Potrier. . . . Next he eliminated all bourgeois plays belong- 


ing to the so-called school of common sense, out-of-date tragedies, 
romantic dramas, typical Parisian comedies. 

“Enough of Monde ou l’on s’ennuie,” he declared. . . . 

M. Copeau cancelled so much and so well that he kept only 
Moliére. “This one,” he said, “is my kind. . . . In fact, his theatre 
was the forerunner of the Vieux-Colombier.” 

The Soctétaires and the Pensionnaires were obliged to play 
Moliére as M. Copeau wanted—that is to say, with a stylized fan- 
tasy, a mathematical gaiety, a freedom extremely conscious and or- 
ganized. And the roles were assigned not according to reputation 
or by intrigue, but according to capacity—all other considerations 
were discarded. 

“To play comedy,” the new director-general said, “is to serve. 
These men and women have thought until now that it meant to be 
served or to serve themselves.” 

And there were tears, gnashings of teeth, resignations, lawsuits. 
The public—which loved the artists more than the theatre—did 
not understand. It rebelled against M. Copeau, more especially 
since its favorite plays were no longer announced. 
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The minister called on the reformer and said to him, “To govern 
is to yield... .” 

“Never!” 

“But I give in, myself—” 

“Yes, but you are not engaged with serious things, you are not 
directing a theatre.” 

“You think sor . . . Ah, how systematic you are, my dear man. 
And I who was on the point of recommending Mlle. Gaby Mon- 
oeil, a little woman of great talent... .” 


The reformer struggled a long time, a much longer time than the 
others. But what could he do against so many? The artists, the 
authors, the journalists, the politicians, the public, all leagued to- 
gether to fell the oak—which in reality was only a Copeau. After 
a few months, the tide which had been held back, regained its 
ascendency. And what had been on the point of being transformed 
into a Temple became again the domain of Tohu-Bohu, and Mon- 
sieur, the director-general, realizing that nothing could be done, 
engaged Mlle. Gaby Monoeil, saying to her, 


“You will make your debut in Le Monde ou l’on s’ennuie, which 
I will stage in the décor and with the costumes of the epoch.” 
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THE NEIGHBORHOOD 
PLAYHOUSE 


By HELEN INGERSOLL 
Tien: is often merely a parrot among the arts. That 


it can be a nightingale various courageous producers have 

proved from time to time and their productions all bear 
the marks of their identity. The case of the Neighborhood Play- 
house is somewhat different. Here the mark has not been of a 
personality but of an idea. The human being who acts from an 
inner urge rather than outer necessity we call an artist, a poet, a 
scientist or philosopher. But how name a theatre motivated by an 
idear 

It is perhaps foolhardy to attempt to catch the Neighborhood 
Playhouse idea in words. Not so much that the idea eludes 
words as that it has an astral self—so to speak—that sticks all out 
and roundabout any words we select. We can’t, for instance, ever 
quite catch into words the effect of the two productions made at 
the Manhattan Opera House, of symphonic music with stage and 
orchestra, Ein Heldenleben or Israel, without becoming very per- 
sonal and saying what the emotional effect was upon ourselves. 

It is, on the other hand, quite simple to trace the development 
of the idea from the days when Alice and Irene Lewisohn jour- 
neyed down to the East Side and evolved the Festivals with the 
children of Henry Street Settlement, weaving thus their first 
“theatre of experience” with the echoes subconscious in their young 
players. It is possible, too, to describe the birth of the Neighbor- 
hood Players in the productions given at Clinton Hall with the 
young dramatic club. From this it is an easy step to the building 
of the theatre in Grand Street as an instrument for the unfolding 
idea, to trace the development from the amateur company to the 
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professional and then to the permanent company, the building 
up of the repertoire in which, somehow, the significant things were 
the productions which held most of this elusive essence—Salut au 
Monde, Arab Fantasia, Sooner and Later, The Little Clay Cart 
and The Dybbuk, for instance. 

This is tangible. As were the workshops in which costumes 
were made, the scenery painted. When in 1927 the Neighborhood 
Playhouse announced that it would “pause to consider further 
development’’, only the few saw in this the demand of the idea. It 
was quite natural that more saw in the closing of the doors the 
closing of an institution, lamenting the passing of the workshops, 
the permanent company, the subscription and all of the machinery 
which had somehow come not to serve but to hinder the living idea. 

But now, this month, the last of the Neighborhood Playhouse 
activities will have moved from under the parent roof. The 
classes for children and for the special course in experience in 
the arts related to the theatre are to be held, hereafter, in studios 
at 139 West s6th Street. The annual holiday production of the 
Junior Festival Players is to be given at Christmas time in an up- 
town theatre. The archives are installed in the office at 505 Fifth 
Avenue and the workshops for the production which is announced 
for early in 1930 will be established at an uptown location. It is 
evident that the idea is not restricted to one set of machinery. 

Pirandello, himself a master of the elusive impression, recently 
described the productions to which the Neighborhood Playhouse is, 
at present, devoting its attention. He did this unconsciously, his 
intent being to guide the “talkies” into fields of beauty. He wrote: 

“The cinema must free itself from literature to find its real ex- 
pression; only so will it make a true revolution. . . . Literature 
is not its element; its real element is music. . . . The music I mean 
is that music which speaks to everybody without words, the music 
that expresses itself with sound and of which the cinema could be 
the visible language. In other words, pure music and pure vision.” 

The response to its productions of symphonic music and the rather 
heroic proportions of the adventure has led the Neighborhood Play- 
house to impersonalize the idea by incorporating: 
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“To develop and to exhibit at such times and places and by such 
means as may be deemed appropriate, productions embodying new 
or unusual forms of expression in the drama, the dance, music and 
the decorative arts, either separately or in correlation. To study 
and to conduct courses of study incidental to such productions and 
experiments in form, movement, color, light and sound. To pro- 
duce or otherwise acquire (or dispose of) apparatus, scenery, cos- 
tumes, or appurtenances of folk-lore, literature, music. To stim- 
ulate and commission composers, authors and artists in any of the 
allied fields to the production of new material.” 

For its more sensitive younger revelation we borrow the state- 
ment which Alice and Irene Lewisohn, on the eve of their departure 
to the “living theatres of the East”, left with their associates as a 
guide to future activity: 

“A production must have some element that links it with the 
universal, or must be susceptible of treatment and interpretation 
that will place it in the category of the universal.” 

Apparently this trip brought confirmation for upon her return 
Irene Lewisohn wrote: 

“We are returning with a deeper conviction than ever that 
beauty of form can only grow from an intense spiritual necessity, 
that a new esthetic so eagerly looked for in the Western World 
today cannot be derived from any concrete sources. 

“When individual activity gives place to a contemplation of 
universal forces—when the feverish desire to do becomes an ac- 
knowledgment of a cosmic impulse, when a more sympathetic chord 
vibrates between the world of the mind and of the spirit, the imagina- 
tion may be set free to create forms as yet undreamed. 

“All art is the acknowledgment of the same idea—the essence 
of divine beauty. So it seemed to us as we meditated in the Caves 
of Ellora, or stood before the Pylons of Karnak, or sat before the 
Oracles of Delphi, or wandered across the desert sands, or climbed 
the peaks of the Himalayas. It is the insistence on this chord through- 
out the ages that has developed at certain epochs, or through certain 
personalities, a form so perfect that the world bows in reverence. 

“Our concern at the Neighborhood Playhouse must be to develop 
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To the Neighborhood Playhouse group the dancer is an 
actor, the actor a dancer; drama and the dance are two 
inextricable parts of a fundamental underlying unit of 
beauty. This picture shows Blanche Talmud, a young 
dancer trained in the Playhouse, and Benjamin Zemach, 
formerly of the Habima Theatre, as they appeared in 
Enesco’s Roumanian Rhapsody last spring. 




















Martha Graham and Charles Weidman, 
two of the leading actor-dancers in the Neigh- 
borhood Playhouse production of Heldenleben 
last spring. In this memorable presentation 
these performers did much to prove the theory 
held by the Playhouse group that physical move- 
ment and music are co-ordinate concomitants 
of a unified whole, an art which is neither 
dance nor music, but a synthesis of both. 
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the power of imagining so intensely that the idea or image shall 
take form. 

“We believe that there is still unexpressed a form of lyric drama 
that will again weld verse, vocal rhythm, and movement into a har- 
mony through which the inner voice of nature and human kind 
may be made audible. 

“As with the ancients, great cosmic forces—moods—may again 
become the unseen protagonists. Thus we may touch the universal 
rhythm of life, wherever it pulses—wherever, in short, dramatic art 
is still a dynamic force in life, not a dead convention of a skillful 
craftsman, but an expression of an inner necessity, a harmonic 
resolution of some vibrant dissonance or accord.” 

Alice Lewisohn phrased it somewhat differently: 

“Our interest is beyond the Neighborhood Playhouse, far beyond 
any theatre—It is faith in an idea, in a spiritual necessity that may 
manifest itself in multiforms—in a gesture of art, in an inspiration 
of science, in a social experiment, in a philosophical truth. The 
spiritual necessity is not bound by any place or form of expression. 

“Among the folk it can readily be stirred, but life has become 
covered up by things. The demand of the folk, the consciousness 
of a spiritual necessity, is here even in the city. It is that, and only 
that, which urges us to go on. It is no search for new form, no de- 
sire to entertain, no exhibition complex. We admit no enthusiasm 
for theatre—for theatre, that is, which means forms of art presented 
for entertainment. 

“Experience through art is another matter. To identify oneself 
with the idea—not the obvious shell of story or decoration or 
melody but an association of the spirit with the inner essence—that 
is theatre of the soul, theatre of the imagination. To project this 
theatre there must be first material large enough in scope to work 
upon; next there must be a group of individuals sensitive to this 
same spiritual necessity.” 

As we catch the glints about the words of its founders we recog- 
nize that they had in mind the “City Four Square” when they 
identified the idea as the Neighborhood Playhouse. 
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TEACHING THEATRE 
The Expanding Curriculum in Schools and Colleges 
By KENNETH MACGOWAN 


“Plays? You mean like when two men at the 
Orpheum get up and talk to each other?” 


Freshman at the University of Kansas, 


VEN in so peculiar and special a field as the theatre the uni- 
versities have no doubt at all that what can be learned can 
also be taught. The question is not “Hower” but “How 

much?” and “When?” Should the student be given the theatre 
as a part of culture or as the whole of a vocation? Is he capable 
of learning anything worthwhile until he has passed college years? 

A surprising amount of academic opinion today is willing to 
admit that the theatre can be culture, and that for a great many 
people it ought to be a vocation. Oddly enough, the most violent 
antagonist of vocational training in drama that I have met is a 
man who has organized an excellent series of courses properly 
coordinated with undergraduate production of plays—G. F. 
Reynolds of the University of Colorado. “In general,” he says, 
“we are trying to educate and train our audiences—and our stu- 
dents as members of future theatrical audiences.” 

West of the Appalachians there is such a demand for high 
school teachers able to handle dramatic work that most of the 
universities are forced to teach the theatre as a vocation. Many, 
like Iowa and Cornell, do it through a department of speech or 
of public speaking; the celebrated Little Country Theatre of the 
North Dakota Agricultural College comes under the department 
of public discussion and social service. Northwestern calls its 
department a department of speech and theatre arts; Kansas, a 
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department of speech and dramatic art, Yale and Carnegie Tech, 
where vocation definitely vanquishes culture, use the title, depart- 
ment of drama. 

The degree which the universities award brings up the same 
point of culture vs. vocation. Very few who give special voca- 
tional training in the theatre also give a special degree. Carnegie 
Tech does so, of course; its graduates are bachelors of arts in 
drama. Northwestern and Southern California turn out bachelors 
of science in speech, and Syracuse, bachelors of oral English. Yale 
gives merely a certificate of accomplishment. 

Which brings us to the question of whether dramatics should 
be taught as an undergraduate or a graduate subject; Professor 
George Pierce Baker has always believed in the theatre as a part 
of adult education. He has wanted mature students. This may 
be because he began with playwriting, which, like all creative work, 
needs a great deal of balance, mental development, and experience. 
At Yale he has expanded his program to include all other fea- 
tures of the theatre except acting, but here, too, he clings to the 
adult. Certain courses at Yale are now open to seniors but almost 
all Baker’s students are men and women of graduate age who come 
to take the work of the department and nothing else. 

I think Baker is faced with two dilemmas. The first is that it 
is very hard to teach direction without teaching acting, and acting 
can be taught as easily—if not more easily and more desirably— 
to the youthful. The second dilemma is that 75% or 80% of any 
body of dramatic students today are taking the work as a prepara- 
tion for teaching, and the bulk of teachers cannot afford to add 
three years of a department of drama to a four-year college course. 
It is true that Baker does not require a degree for entrance— 
which is, perhaps, why he does not award a degree at graduation, 
—but unfortunately a high school insists on an A. B. for its teachers. 
A young woman could not take one year at Wellesley and three 
under Baker, and then get a job teaching. 

Certain universities are seeing a new light in this matter of 
higher degrees. Northwestern, Iowa, and Southern California give 
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M. A.’s for creative work in dramatics. Here is a liberal selec. 
tion from the graduate theses for master of arts listed in the dra- 
matic work of the department of speech at Iowa in 1928-29: 


The stage in New Orleans, La., after 1837. An evaluation of adverse criticism of dra- 
. oats matic activities in high school. 

ae Cet - omer weer pays. A high-spot survey of best practices in dra- 
The problems involved in teaching amateur matic activities of high schools. 

players to develop characterizations. A phonophotographic study of artistic 
A characterization of the talent of profes- voices. ; 

sional players. r Shakespeare’s Winter’s Tale: a study of 

source and text. 


A syllabus for an introductory course in A prompt book and production of Shake- 
dramatic production for colleges. speare’s As You Like It. 

The application ef principles of design to A prompt book and production of Don Mar- 
stage production. quis’ The Dark Hours. 


The most interesting group of these masters’ theses is the last. 
Contrast “Shakespeare’s Winter's Tale: a study of source and text,” 
which is the usual sort of topic, with “A prompt book and produc- 
tion of Shakespeare’s As You Like It.” In this case, as with The 
Dark Hours, the candidate for the degree actually carried through 
a production of the play, selecting and rehearsing the undergrad- 
uates in the finished performance. As You Like It was an open-air 
production. 

Carnegie Tech has also given M.A.’s for productions. In the 
University of Southern California, under Dean R. K. Immel and 
W. R. MacDonald, University Play Director, similarly creative 
work is awarded a master’s degree. The candidate selects a play 
with the advice of his instructor, prepares a prompt book, costume 
plates, scene designs, and an interpretive essay and produces the 
play with undergraduate actors. In one case this involved an 
original translation from the Spanish; in others the production of 
The Servant in the House, Ingomar, and The Passing of the Third 
Floor Back. There were also theses on the Japanese No drama, on 
plays dealing with colored people, and on the children’s theatre. 
The same policy holds good at Northwestern under Garrett H. 
Leverton. Further, Northwestern has awarded M.A.’s for orig- 
inal plays written in class. All this contrasts very oddly with the 
older academic attitude; in most of our universities Shakespeare 
could get no degree whatever for writing Hamlet, yet a laboriously 
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uninspired student could get an M.A. for writing about it. Koch, 
of North Carolina is naturally a little restive under the restrictions 
on the thesis; as one of his superiors jocularly pointed out to him, 
the university gives no credit for rehearsal time or creative work 
on productions, but a hundred years from now some student will 
get a degree for delving into the records of Koch and his students. 

Mabie, a slow and careful planner, hopes that in the future 
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Sketches by Valentine Windt, di- 
rector of dramatics at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, showing how the 
students at Ann Arbor utilize a 
shallow stage with a very deep 
apron by thrusting a false pro- 
scenium of curtains forward to the 


‘ fs, ae edge of the apron. 











Iowa will give a professional degree of master in theatre arts for 
work in coordinated courses from five or six departments. Already 
he has effected a very interesting and creative liaison between 
phonetics and production, in preparation for rehearsals of What 
Every Woman Knows, Pygmalion, and Sun-Up. In the case of the 
last, a student went into the mountain country, studying and record- 
ing phonetically the dialect of the people. For What Every 


‘Woman Knows, another student hunted down Scotch people in 
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Iowa, and made dictaphonic records of their speech, selecting 
those from the Burns country for final use. The next step was to 
transcribe the manuscript of the play in the phonetic alphabet. 
With this as a basis, try-outs were held to see, not alone which stu- 
dents could emotionally interpret the parts, but also which ones 
could catch and reproduce the dialect sounds. The first two weeks 
of rehearsals were given up entirely to the study and practice 
of these sounds; the last three, to the ordinary dramatic interpreta- 
tion. All this in Iowa, home of the Middlewestern dialect at its peak. 

Critical and historical treatment of the drama through college 
courses is as old as applied phonetics is new. To learn the extent 
of the practice of teaching, playwriting, play production, stage de- 
sign, and acting, I mailed a brief questionnaire to 250 universities. 
I received 123 replies. Eleven said they taught no drama of any 
sort. The reports of the remaining one hundred and twelve, put 
into tabular form would appear thus: 


History Playwriting Production Design Acting 
No. of univ. 89 28 94 30 45 
No. of courses 178 38 139 46 70 
Rough avg. per univ. 2 1% 1% 1% 1% 


The teaching of playwriting varies in direct relation to the tem- 
perament and inspiration of the instructor. Baker’s pedagogic 
technique is the obviously sound product of more than twenty 
years practice; its success is attested by the distinction of his pupils. 
Koch whose teaching has flowered in many original examples of 
folk-drama, first in North Dakota and now in North Carolina, 
concentrates on provoking creative spirit in his students and cen- 
tering their attention on their own people. The story of how Paul 
Greene’s first play came to be written seems typical of Koch's 
technique. He read to the class a pamphlet on the Lowry gang 
of outlaws, who rebelled against conscription during the Civil war, 
and terrorized parts of North Carolina until 1874. Greene asked 
him for the pamphlet. The result was The Last of the Lowries. 

The one-act play, once the only material of the little theatre, is 
now relegated in the main to purposes of experiment in the work- 
shops where the little theatres try out their amateur actors, in the 
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production courses of university and high school, and in under- 
graduate playwriting. The long play is obviously a man’s-size 
task: Baker believes only the graduate is mature enough to handle 
it, and Hatcher Hughes, who has taught playwriting thoroughly but 
unobtrusively in the extension division of Columbia for many years, 
feels one long play is enough to occupy all a student’s time in the 
course of a college year. Roland B. Lewis, who has specialized in 
folk-playwriting at the University of Utah, restricts his undergrad- 
uate students to the one-act form. 

Outside the classic courses in English drama the subject most gen- 
erally taught in the universities nowadays is the history of dramatic 
production. ‘This pictures, of course, the various types of play- 
houses from the Greeks onwards, and describes the methods of 
presentation evolved through twenty centuries. Perhaps the simplest 
and most vivid way of presenting the teaching methods of such 
courses is to quote some final examination papers at the University 
of Kansas: 


Course: Introduction to the Theatre Arts men to a Lawrence, Kansas audience? 

1. Has there been an evolution of the stage 11. What is Gordon Craig attempting to do 
in Europe? Explain your answer. in the theatre? 

2. Compare the training, social status, and 12. List seven of the plays you read under 
repertory of an Athenian actor of 300 “Evolution of Drama” and mention an im- 
B.C. with that of a Roman actor of 100 portant scene in each. 

A.D. 13. Why is it difficult for drama to become 

3. In the composition of the play, what, in a leader of thought? 
general, is the greatest influence or de- 14. What do these words or names mean to 
termining force of the actor? The audi- you ekkyklema, Red Adams, Andreyev, 
ence? The physical stage? drama, Théatre Francaise? 

4. Discuss “dramatic literature” and “litera- 15. What can you learn of the manners and 
ture of the drama,” using The Hairy Ape customs of England of 1550 from a read- 
as a basis for your discussion. ing of Gammer Gurton’s Needle? 


5. Mention three styles of acting. Why : 
would not the type of 1875 be appropriate Course: Theory and Practice of Drama 


to The Silver Cord? Acting: 

6. How would you justify the production of 1. Discuss the question, “Feeling the emo- 
Bride of the Lamb? tions.” 

7, Compare (in as many ways as you can) 2. What can you say on the subject “Think- 
the production of a mystery in France in ing about and forgetting the audience?” 
1450 with a production of Hamlet in the 3. You are asked to play the part of Alex- 
Globe Theatre in 1602. ander Hamilton. List all the steps you 

8. What did the Renaissance mean to could (and should) take in preparing the 
drama? The Reformation? part. 

9. Discuss or explain this statement: “The 4. Did tempo play an important part in the 
story of English drama from 1610 to the presentation of The Death of Tintagiles? 
early nineteenth century, is the story of Speech rhythm? Characterization? 

a creative force spending itself.” 5. You and another actor are down stage 

10. How would you produce and attempt to R. at a fireplace. <A third actor enters, 
“put across” Euripides’ The Trojan Wo- moves C., and begins the recital of an 
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important speech. How can you contrib- 
ute to his speech? How could you detract 
from it? 

Explain motivation; the theatrical sense; 
“the art of doing nothing.” 

What do you understand by presenta- 
tional acting? 

Discuss briefly “Seeing the character out- 
side the play.” 

What sources have you for a study of 
your character preliminary to your at- 
tempt at creating it? 

Distinguish between dramatic interpreta- 
tion and interpretation based on form. 


Direction: 


Re 


2. 


How can you keep your stage business 
from becoming trite and conventional? 
How can the principles of design apply 
to the work of the director? Give an 
example. 


: 


4. 
S. 
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As a beginning director, uncertain of 
yourself and your material, would you 
choose for your first play a comedy or 
farce? A play of situation or character? 
Why? 

Discuss briefly the question of choosing 
the play or cast first. 

What do you consider should be the aim 
in amateur production? 


Staging: 
3 


Explain color intensity; analogous color 
scheme; natural light sources. 
Discuss the subject “Costume Materials.” 


. To what uses may light be put on the 


stage; illustrate from plays given this 
semester. 

Were balance and harmony maintained 
in the setting for Boccaccio’s Untold Tale? 
Name some advantages and disadvantages 
in a curtain set; a unit set. 


Examination papers from Stanford University show the same 


tendency to bring scene design into the production courses: 


Course: Theatre Workshop 


1. 


2. 


4. 


Discuss the different arts of the theatrical 
production with relation to their impor- 
tance to 1. director 2. actor. Which of 
these are considered pure arts of the 
theatre? Give your reasons. 

Explain the term “unity” in regard to the 
elements of production. 


. What are the essential qualities of scene 


construction? 
Define stage lighting. How is synthetic 
yellow light approximated on the stage? 
White light? 


. Explain use of costumes for play produc- 


tion with relation to 1. play 2. scenery 
3. actor. 

Name the quality you deem most neces- 
sary as the possession of one who is en- 
gaged in dramatic work. 

Explain the difference between univer- 
sity dramatics and commercial dramatics. 


Course: Theatre Workshop 


5. 


(Answer five out of six including No. 2.) 
a. Explain the use of light in production 
to create mood. 
b. How is synthetic yellow light produced 
in the theatre? 


2. 


6. 


A comedy is to be produced. There are 
two main characters, a man and a woman. 
The man is a young romantic hunter. 
The woman is a royal princess. She is 
attended by two ladies in waiting. A 
group of six rustic townspeople headed 
by a leader attempt to kidnap the princess 
in the woods. ‘The hunter intervenes. 
Describe a color scheme for each costume 
at this moment in the scene. 

a. Discuss the modern trend of stage and 
scenic decoration. 

b. What do you understand “tonality” to 
mean? Suggest an arbitrary method of 
painting architectural detail, the ground 
color, the actual moulding colors and the 
methods of painting employed. 

a. In stage construction, what cardinal 
principle should be kept in mind? 

b. Draw a single flat, size 5 feet by 12 
feet, showing the general construction and 
naming each part. 

a. Describe the sample of colored cloth 
in relation to hue and value. 

b. What is meant by intensity of a color? 
a. What is the function of stage makeup? 
b. How is makeup classified ? 


Since scene design has got itself into the examination papers on 


production, perhaps it would be as well to include at this point 
one of the examinations given by Harold Helvenston to students in 
his course in design at Stanford University: 
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Four sketches made by students in the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles. In the beginning of the course the 
instructor suggests to the students problems in the expres- 
sion of abstract ideas, the study becoming more concrete, 
specific and practical as the work advances. Beginning with 
the expression of ideas such as “‘physical power”’ (upper left), 
they proceed to abstract settings such as “strength” (upper 
right), and “solemnity” (lower left), and then try exercises 
such as “figures suppressed by scene’ (lower right). 


























An excellent example of student design 
showing how the problem of three hilly 
settings for Peer Gynt was solved by an 
ingenious use of permanent but moveable 
scenic units as diagrammed on the next 
page. ‘The designs, sketches and plans are 
the work of Harriet Sutton, a student in 
Harold Helvenston’s class at Stanford. 
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Course: Scenic Design 5. Distinguish between permanent and semi- 

1. What are modern tendencies in scene de- permanent settings; realistic and natural- 
sign? Explain their direct motivation. istic. 

2. How does modern scenery differ from Define expressionism. What is construc- 
that of past? tivism? 

3. Can scenery “make” or “break” a produc- 6. What general motif of modern scenic dec- 
tion? If so, how? If not, why not? oration is the direct result of modern 

4, What is Tonality in a stage setting? playwriting? 


Naturally enough, written examinations are a thing of the past 
so far as courses in acting are concerned, and largely also in courses 










































































The plans show by arrows the upward slant of the three triangular 
platforms, as well as their varying positions on the stage. 


in direction. The jury system, by which the faculty passes on the 
performances and productions of the students, is used at Carnegie 
Tech entirely, and something of the sort is in force at Yale and 
North Carolina. In almost all courses in directing, the students 
have the opportunity to rehearse and produce a one-act play. 
The teaching of scene design varies as much in method as in the 
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ability of the instructors. Already many designers, both young men 
and young women, have discovered in the colleges an opening for 
their talents which is richer and more profitable than Broadway 
offers to any but outstanding talents. Thus you find under aca- 
demic shades such excellent scenic artists as Harold Helvenston 
of Stanford, John A. Conway of Washington, and Donald 
Oenslager of Yale, the last named varying his teaching at New 
Haven with productions on Broadway. 

Oenslager’s method of instruction is to spend a couple of weeks 
on each period of the theatre’s history, beginning with the Greeks, 
to explain the stage and the drama of each age, and then to require 
the student to visualize a play from each period under modern con- 
ditions of production. 

In the extensive art department of the University of California 
at Los Angeles, the students begin with a year of general instruc- 
tion in art appreciation and art structure. During the last three 
years they specialize. The theatrical work—scene and costume de- 
sign—is divided up on what seems a sound basis. Along with 
theoretic work, the sophomores do the model building and the 
juniors make the costumes, while the seniors design both the cos- 
tumes and settings for which the models are made. 

The first problem that Helen J. Ledgerwood gives her class in 
scene design at U. C. L. A. is to express some emotion, such as 
madness or dignity by means of color and line alone—an abstract 
drawing, not a scene design. After that they are given the problem 
of showing a character oppressed by a setting, after that a char- 
acter accented by a setting. The next problem is to use some doors 
and forms and light to express different moods. Later, they may 
be required to develop the same idea by means of curtains, then 
drops, then a permanent set. 

The work at this university where, as at Berkeley, there is little 
in the way of coordinated university dramatics—is given a prac- 
tical angle through the cooperation of the Pasadena Community 
Playhouse. U.C. L. A. students designed and made the hundreds 
of masks used by the mob in Lazarus Laughed. They have de- 
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signed the scenery and costumes for one production a year at 
Pasadena, including Cyrano, Androcles and the Lion, and Back to 
Methuselah. 

The degree to which the students design the productions in the 
universities varies with the personality of the instructor or the 
director and the ability of the students. Where there are courses 
in design, the undergraduate is more apt to be responsible for the 
scenery. At Yale, Oenslager avoids designing as far as possible 
and usually has enough promising pupils to do the work. At 
Washington, Conway is compelled to design a good deal himself, 
because there is no course in drawing, and the students are slow 
in developing and unable to do satisfactory work until close to the 
end of their last year. Helvenston is rapidly developing students 
at Stanford who can relieve him of designing the sets. Dean 
Farnsworth leaves most of the designing at Northwestern in the 
hands of the undergraduates. 

The handling of stage lights has naturally to be covered in the 
general course in production unless there is a special course in 
stagecraft or scene design. At Yale, which has two courses in stage 
lighting, the instructor, S. R. McCandless, gives each year a re- 
markable, semi-public lecture and entertainment which he calls a 
“light show,” a working demonstration, on the stage and before 
an audience, of the means and effects of stage lighting. 

The teaching of acting, production, direction and design at the 
universities entails in almost all cases one very important result 
besides developing the abilities of the students. This is the creation 
of a genuine experimental playhouse. Both in classroom or work- 
shop production and in public performances, the universities have 
stepped out bravely into experimentation. They have usually very 
little to worry about financially, as the college supplies the director 
and the theatre free, and the deficit in the production cost. Further- 
more, their youthful audiences are less hidebound than the audi- 
ences of the little theatres. At Yale, Carnegie, Dartmouth, and 
Vassar, the producer is freed still further for experiment by the 
fact that the audience is invited and pays no admission. 
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The natural consequence of all this is that radical experiment 
in original and unconventional plays and in scenic production goes 
on much more in the universities than in the little theatres with 
the possible exception of Pasadena on the production side and the 
Cleveland Play House and the Hedgerow Theatre of Moylan, Pa., 
in the matter of both plays and scenery. 

Where the universities accept the necessity of supplying a voca- 
tional training in the theatre, yet stick to the general academic de- 
gree of bachelor of arts, there is usually an arrangement by which 
a student may “major in dramatics.” Out of the students taking 
the principal production, acting, and scene design courses, a large 
proportion do thus major, and of these almost all are preparing 
to teach. My general impression of the thirty-five universities with 
which I have come in more or less close contact is that the classes 
in direction or production run from 30 to 100, and average perhaps 
45 to 50; that, of these students, never less than 20% and some- 
times as high as 75% are majoring in drama; and that, of those 
majoring in drama, 75% to 80% are preparing to teach rather 
than to go into little theatre or Broadway work. For the women— 
who make up three-quarters of the majors—there is little choice. 
Broadway is ready enough to receive them, but the field is over- 
crowded. Little theatre directing is about the only profitable open- 
ing, but unfortunately there is a decided prejudice against women 
in this field of work. The teaching field alone accepts them readily. 

The array of college men and women now in the professional and 
the little theatre is well-nigh staggering. Even among the grad- 
uates who have come out during the past ten years of vocational 
training, the number is impressive. But it is very small indeed 
compared with those that have gone into dramatics in the high 
schools. It is there, and in the extension work by which the col- 
leges bring drama to rural communities and the smaller towns, that 
the extra-mural influence of the universities is most profound. 





























Courtesy of Ruth Benedict 


The scenes pictured on this page and the three following are 
taken from the Japanese popular (Kabuki) drama which has, 
during the last three hundred years, established itself as an 
art form beside the older and more formal Noh dramas of 
the aristocracy and the marionette plays of the Doll-theatre. 
Throughout almost all of its history the Kabuki stage has 
confined itself to male actors, and today only in exceptional 
cases do actresses appear. Being the youngest and most 
malleable of the Japanese drama forms, the Kabuki is the 
only one susceptible to contemporary western influence and 
it is rapidly developing a progressive modern theatre, adher- 
ing to the best of its tradition but cognizant of drama move- 
ments in the world at large. Above, a scene from the Kabuki 
play, Ohgiya Kumagaye, at the Imperial Theatre in Tokio. 
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Courtesy of Ruth Benedict 


A Kabuki performance of Imoseyama presented at the 
Shinbashi Enbujio Theatre in Tokio last spring. The actors 
of the Kabuki are trained from early childhood, being ap- 
prenticed to adult actors when they are very young, and they 
continue to act in the parts they have been instructed in 
until they are old. This procedure makes the popular 
theatre of Japan one of the most professional in the world, 
giving the amateur no opportunity to enter. In this picture, 
as in the others, it will be noted that the Kabuki actor’s 
make-up is highly conventionalized. Most of the make-up 
conventions have been transmitted by word of mouth in the 
theatre. Each character type has a conventionalized make-up. 























Courtesy of Ruth Benedict 





Another scene from IJmoseyama showing a characteristic 
architectural setting of the Kabuki stage. Behind the player 
in the left foreground are two property-men. The u- 
rombo, as the property-man is called, is clad in black (a 
literal translation of his title being black-man), and it is the 
invariably recognized convention of the Kabuki stage that 
he be considered invisible. He is a well-known figure to the 
American stage through the happily remembered Coburn 
production of The Yellow Jacket (being a convention of 
Chinese drama as well as Japanese). Entrusted with the 
smooth running of the performance, he hurries about the 
stage during its progress attending to manifold duties. 








Courtesy of Ruth Benedict 





The Kabuki stage artists are very successful in the making 
of pictorial settings. ‘The revolving stage, first used by the 
Japanese, allows three, sometimes four, scenes to be in the 
course of preparation while the play goes on, a device which 
the western theatre has borrowed but not always used as 
effectively as its inventors. Particularly in scenes which 
introduce an architectural influence is the Japanese artist 
at his best. Unhampered by the conventional picture-frame 
stage of the West, he has worked with a freedom which has 
achieved much beauty. Above, a scene from the Kabuki 
Dancing Play, Wootsubo Saru (monkey), presented last 
November at the Kabuki Theatre in Tokio. 
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Tue Comic Muse 


English Comedy, by Ashley H. 
Thorndyke. Macmillan: N. Y. Eng- 
lish Comic Drama, 1700-1750, by F. 
W. Bateson, Oxford Univ. Pr.: N.Y. 


ROFESSOR THORNDYKE in 


this companion volume to his Tragedy 
(published twenty years ago) tells what 
through the centuries has excited laughter 
in the English theatre. He has written 
an admirably comprehensive survey of 
English comedy and a sympathetic inter- 
pretation of its history. Scholarly in back- 
ground, it yet maintains so pleasing a 
quality as to be of real interest to the lay 
reader. Indeed so amusingly is it told 
that the history of comedy becomes a 
charming comedy itself. 

While the book on the whole accepts 
the generally adopted conclusions of other 
writers on the subject, there are many 
evidences of the independence of the au- 
thor—not the least of which is his differ- 
ing with Professor Bernbaum and Mr. 
Bateson as to the influence of Colley Cib- 
ber’s Love’s Last Shift on the birth of the 
age of “sentimentalism.” 

Professor —Thorndyke begins with a 
sensible chapter devoted to definitions. 
He follows this with a thorough study of 
the “long line of literary endeavor and 
popular response.” Here short summaries 
of plays serve to illustrate and clarify the 
discussions of influences, play-types and 
movements, and fittingly worded criticisms 
constantly stimulate the readers’ own ap- 


preciations. The concluding chapter con- 
tains, among others, the following judg- 
ments: 

“The excellence of English comedy by 
the large, its intellectual and literary hu- 
mour, lies in no small measure in its style, 
its verbalism, under which term I would 
include poetry and song, dialogue and 
soliloquy, the expression of sentiment and 
satire, nonsense or wit. . . .” 


“cc 


. . . From its beginning to the present 
day English comedy has tended to divide 
into two classes, or has shown two ten- 
dencies, the one toward satire and realism, 
the other toward sentiment and fancy. 
. . . Too much need not be made of the 
opposition between these tendencies . . . 
most plays show a mixture of the two.” 


Professor Thorndyke says, “In this 
book . . . I have been concerned in not- 
ing differences and making classifications.” 
Like all extended surveys of this nature, 
his study is subject to controversial attack 
in any one of its chapters. He may, here 
and there, have drawn down on his head 
the ire of the period-specialist. But, bear- 
ing its purpose in mind, one can hardly 
imagine a more generally satisfactory book. 
It is invaluable to the student of drama, 
pleasant reading to all theatre lovers. 


“In 1700 English comedy might have 
seemed to be in the dawn of a golden age. 
. .. By 1725 it had proved to be a 
false dawn. In 1750... with the ex- 
ception of Foote, there was not a single 
dramatist writing of even the third rank.” 
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So F. W. Bateson describes the period 
on which his study, English Comic Drama 
1700-1750, is based. ‘This book takes up 
the story of English comedy where its 
companion volume, Bonamy Dobrée’s 
Restoration Comedy (also published by 
the Oxford Press) leaves off. It begins 
with an analysis of “sentimentalism” and 
continues with a series of essays on the 
more prominent playwrights of its barren 
period—Colley Cibber, Steele, Mrs. Cent- 
livre, Gay, Carey, and Fielding. These 
chapters are well documented, scholarly, 
and appreciative. 

In the last chapter Mr. Bateson at- 
tempts to explain the decline of the drama 
during the Eighteenth Century. A change 
for the worse in the character of the audi- 
ences, the avoidance of the theatre by the 
better writers, and material conditions, 
such as poor lighting, the continued use 
of the “apron” stage, and the increasing 
expense of scenery are among the con- 
tributing causes which he emphasizes. 

He concludes that the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury was “radically naturalistic.” “Its 
history is that of the strangling of a ten- 
tative and still embryonic realism by an 
obsolete technique. . . . An_ original 
genius might have over-ridden the obsta- 
cles it imposed. But the typical dramatists 
of the century . . . with their technique 
borrowed from one world and their heart 
in another, were between the devil and the 
deep sea... .” 

The book is a fitting successor to Mr. 
Dobrée’s volume and a welcome addition 
to the series of studies of the drama pub- 
lished by the Oxford Press. 

CaRL CARMER 


Mr. Gay, by Oscar Sherwin. John 
Day: N. Y. 


6eé 
HE first act has nearly ended. 
There is silence. Not a hand has 
moved. Every man seeks to compare 


The 


looks and notes with his neighbor. 


general opinion is in its favor. 


Gay is 
trying to look unexcited and even disin- 


terested. But he is reading most keenly 
the different signs of doubt and approval.” 

The above paragraph taken from the 
description of the opening performance of 
The Beggar's Opera in the Theatre 
Royal, London, on the night of January 
29, 1728, marks the high point in the life 
of John Gay, poet, playwright, and 
would-be gay gentleman at large. He had 
begun his career under the impression 
that it was somebody’s duty to provide 
for him. He asked nothing better than 
to be a pet of the great. “Though Pope 
and Swift, Ford, Congreve, Addison and 
Steele and others high-placed in the world 
of letters did love and coddle him, the 
post at court and the patronage of the 
nobility he craved were denied him. 
When the final curtain fell and the opera 
crashed into success, all his wishes were 
granted him. But whether rich or poor, 
unknown or possessed of the “not incon- 
siderable sum of six thousand pounds,” 
the fortune received from the opera, Gay 
remained from the day of his birth to his 
death, a spoiled, lovable, irresponsible 
child. 

To lovers of the theatre, Mr. Gay will 
appeal chiefly for its glimpses not only of 
John Gay in the throes of playwriting 
but also of the plays, playhouses, the 
censors and theatre politics of the eigh- 
teenth century, and to those of more gen- 
eral interests for its vivid and varied de- 
scriptions of the times in which he lived, 
the gigantic bubble speculations, the town 
and country social life, the fashions, the 
baths, the streets. If a trifle academic at 
times, Mr. Sherwin has, nevertheless, 
created from a mass of material a lively 
and colorful picture of the period when 
the fat little figure of John Gay waddled 


out of obscurity into fame. 
VERA KELSEY 
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German Tourist Information Office 


The interior of a new vaudeville theatre, the Titania Palast, 
in Berlin. Its main illumination comes from a great light- 
bell above the center of the auditorium. Another of its 
many novel effects is the decorative use of the organ pipes 
in two arcs above and parallel to the proscenium. 

















SCHOOLAND: STUDIO 


Conducted by Lawrence Durborow, Inc., Educa- 
tional Advisers, 25 West 43rd Street, New York 





This Directory provides a wide choice of institutions 
offering professional or literary instruction in the arts 
of the theatre and allied subjects. Please write any 
of these schools for catalogs if you ure interested. 

















MERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


FOUNDED 1884 BY FRANKLIN H. SARGENT 
For 45 Years America’s Leading Institution for Dramatic and Expressional Training 


Prepares for ACTING, TEACHING, DIRECTING. 





FALL TERM OPENS OCTOBER 26th 





Catalogue describing all courses 


Room 152-G CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK CITY 

















Rhythm in the Theatre Arts 


ELSA FINDLAY aS " 


Ronny Johansson John Martin \ 


EURYTHMICS BODY TECHNIQUE 
DRAMATIC TECHNIQUE GROUP TRAINING 
Courses for professionals and students =<, 
( ee 


of music, dancing and dramatic art 
Mr. Martin will hold a special course for those 
who wish to take up acting as a profession 
Fall classes begin October 14 
Write for catalogue 


STUDIO, 264 Fifth Avenue .. . New York 























Practical Education for Career or Culture in 


DRAMA and EXPRESSION 


Curricula covers all phases of acting art—Speech, Technique of Acting, Pantomime, 
Mechanics of Theater, Pageantry, Direction, Costuming, Dancing, etc., Students appear in 
productions of College Stock Company and Players’ Guild. There is a special class for 
playwriting and a Workshop Theater in which original efforts find production. 


| A Complete School of The Theater 








Dormitory Send for Year Book Address All Communications to the School 














| FALL TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 4 
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DORIS HUMPHREY 
CHARLES WEIDMAN 


Instruction in the 
Art of the Dance 








9 EAST 59TH STREET 


aw ¥ ORE CUTTY 








Stage Decoration and Design 
Home Study Course 


in practical designing and execution of 
stage decoration and settings for the 
Modern Theatre. Especially adapted for 
Little Theatre workers and all who have 
not had practical training in this highly 
specialized and lucrative branch of the 
Theatre. A fascinating study, with big 
rewards, for creative talent. Previous art 
training not necessary. 
Write for prospectus ‘*B’’ 
STUDIO OF STAGE DESIGN 
451 First Ave., New York City 























The 
ELIZABETH B. GRIMBALL 


Studio of Acting and Dramatic Production 
124 East 40th Street New York City 


Training for the professional theatre. Two 
years’ course under expert instructors. 
Special Saturday morning class for teachers 
and Little Theatre directors. 


Number of Students accepted limited. 


Subscription season of six plays for the 
advanced student players. 


Registrations accepted now for next season 
for October 1929—June 1930. 


Write for catalog 








COLUMBIA COLLEGE 
OF EXPRESSION 


DRAMATICS and SPEECH 


Co-educational 
Centrally Located on Lake Front, Chicago 


Courses 
Play Production — Pantomime — Story Telling — 
Speech—Phonetics— Voice—Stage Craft—Interpreta- 
tive Dancing—Appreciation of Literature. 


Best known College of its kind in Mid-West. 
Accredited 2, 3, and 4 yr. courses. Complete 
Training in Speech Arts. Homelike dormitory. 
40th year. ADDRESS REGISTRAR 





Dept. 20, 616-22 So. Michigan Ave., Chrienge | 























AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
of 
DALCROZE EURYTHMICS 


MODERN EDUCATION FOR RHYTHM 
MOVEMENT AND MUSIC 
Bodily Technique—Rhythmic and Plastic Movement 
—Solfege—Improvisation—Piano—Composition— 
NORMAL TRAINING 
Dalcroze Certificate provides New Profes- 
sion for College and Music Students 
Season October 7th to May 31st 
Booklet upon request, Dept. A 


PAUL BOEPPLE, Director 
9 East 59th St., New York Volunteer 1357 














SCHOOL OF THE GOODMAN | 
THEATRE 


FACULTY 
Tuomas Woop STEVENS 
B. iden Payne Whitford Kane 
Mary Agnes Doyle Cloyd Head 
Alphonso lane.li and others 

Operating its own Theatre 
Thoroughly professional training in entire work of || 
the theatre—production, acting, scene design, cos- 

tume and playwriting. 

Practical experience in Repertory 

ADMISSION BY COMPETITION—Apply now! 
Address Dept. TA fer free descriptive oulietin. 


KENNETH SAWYER GOODMAN MEMORIAL THEATRE 


MEPT. TA, THE ART INSTITUTE. CHICAGO, ILL. 






































THEODORA IRVINE 
STUDIO™ THEATRE 


$10 West 78rd St. New York 

A COURSE IN ACTING 
All Rehearsals and Stage Tech- 
nique with Miss Irvine personally. 
Work sponsored by Eva Le Galli- 
enne, Mr. and Mrs. Coburn, Edith 
Wynne Matthison. 


Teacher of Alice Brady. 
Fall session begins October 7th. 





Write for Catalogue 
Telephone: Endicott 3345 : 


required bycommercial theatres Stage rehearsals daily, 


























PASADENA COMMUNITY 
PLAYHOUSE ASSOCIATION 


Complete coursein all Dramatic Arts givenina 
regviar producing theatre under conditions 


GILMOR BROWN, 


Supervising Director. 
Write to CHARLES F. PRICKETT, Bus. Mgr. 
39 South El Molino Ave.,Pasadena, California. 


Winter session opens Oct. 10, 1929 
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ONGY SCHOOL | |/HELEN ForD STAFFORD] 
OF MUSIC pce 


Solfeggio Harmony Eurythmics 


All Branches of Instrumental Instruction THEORY am PRACTICE 


Correct fundamental training and 
individual class work emphasized 





as basis of music education STUDIO SUMMER STUDIO 
Gaston Elcus, Violin And Faculty of Carnegie Hall-Mez 864 Nantel 
Marion Moorhouse, Cello recognized 7 
Stuart Mason, Harmony artists and musicians. 7th Ave. & 56th St. Laurentian Mts. 
Dr. Archibald T. Davison, Faculty Adviser New York, N. Y. Province of Quebec 


Catalogue sent upon request 


MINNA FRANZISKA HOLL, Director 
103 Hemenway Street Boston, Mass. Telephone—Circle 1350 


Sept. 15th-June 1st July 5th-Aug. roth, 

















30th YEAR 


———— 
2 SCHOOL 
THE SCHUSTER-MARTIN SCHOOL \ W THE I he at re 
of the DRAMA eta 









DRAMA, MUSICAL COMEDY, TALK- 


(accredited) AFILM, STAGE DANCING, ART AND 
SCIENCE OF SINGING 

Helen Schuster-Martin, Directress eo eaeto . , 
; : , Sabie Elective courses for Stage, Di- 

An Institution for profession training and DIRECTORS  ‘recting, Teaching and _ personal 
personal culture. Large student body culture. Appearances while learn- 
taught in small groups insuring individual Alan Dale, Jr. ing, stress artistry, skill and 
development—Degree and Diploma courses. Wm. A. Brady placements. Pupils: Mary Pick 
Teacher Training Department. Accurate .. ford, Eleanore Painter, Dolly 


Sir John Mar- 


speech and voice training in daily classes. ; 
tin-Harvey 


Our Own Little Theatre Dormitory 


Sisters, Zita Johan, Lady Ribbles- 
dale, Princess Oblensky, Mrs. 
J.J. Shubert UHarry Payne Whitney. 

















and Stock Company Moderate rates ‘ : 
Marguerite Ask for catalogue Io. 
THE LITTLE PLAYHOUSE Clarke asia doumaaaee anal 
Kemper Lane, Cincinnati, Ohio 66 West 85th St., N. Y. 











—— 


pp JHE LA RICE FEAGIN SCHOOL OF DRAMATIC ART 
of the SPOKEN WORD Acting-Directing-Producing 


’ : Teaching - Entertaining - Public Speaking 
On Martha’s Vineyard oenane Musical Comedy - Motion Picture Acting 
The Bungalow School Overlooking the Sea Talking Pictures - Radio Broadcasting 


Intensive courses in Expression. Professional Act- Diction, Pantomime, Fencing, Stage 
ing and Stage Direction. “Little Theatre’ Plays , craft. Develops Personality through 
every night. Land and water sports. training in Expression. General Cul- 
tural Education. Evening Classes. 


Children’s Classes. Enrolment open. 








Enroll Now for 1930 Summer Season 
BOOKLET ON REQUEST 


ADDRESS: MR. PHIDELAH RICE 
283 Clark Road Brookline, Mass. 


hoes semen cream 





Catalogue on request 


611-K Carnegie Hall (Circle 1766) | New York 
































The Neighborhood Playhouse Studios 


JUNIOR CLASSES 
For students from six to eighteen 
Classes in Dance and Pantomime, Diction and Voice focused on Christmas Holiday 
production of Junior Players. 
COURSE IN ARTS RELATED TO THE THEATRE 
Two years of intensive training and experience in arts and crafts of the theatre with 
allied cultural subjects. 
Open to students who have completed a 
high school course or its equivalent. 


139 West 56th St. : : : : : : : Phone Circle 1820 

















For information regarding this Directory please address LawrENcE Durporow, INc., Educational Advisers, 
25 West 43rd Street, New York City, N. Y 
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Ogle, Tinnin, Brown, Inc. 





Wardman Park Theatre 
Washington, D. C. 
Exclusive Management 


E. H. SOTHERN 


Second Countrywide Tour 
Begins Nov. 4th 








The Junior Theatre at 
Wardman Park Opens Oct. 14th 




















* LONGMANS’ PLAYS 


Many interesting, new full-length and 
one-act plays have just been added to 


ge Longmans’ already widely varied list, 


among them the winners of the Drama 
League-Longmans Playwriting Contest 
for 1928. Director’s Manuscript lent 


with long plays. Write for Play Cata- ® 


logue and for information about the 


1929 Drama League-Longmans Play- 
writing Contest. & 


LONGMANS, GREEN AND CO. 
Play Department 55 Fifth Avenue New York = 





of 
DISTINCTION 
for every type of 
COSTUME 


and 


STAGE SETTING 


| 
a} 


ASSOCIATED FABRICS CORP. 


725 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 





oe 
Important Books on the Drama 


EUROPEAN THEORIES 
OF THE DRAMA 


By Barrett H. Clark. The newly revised edition 
of this standard work contains not only all the 
epoch-making criticism of the drama, but a com- 
mentary on its development and an extensive 
bibliography. $5.0 


THEATRE MANAGEMENT 


By Sanford E. Stanton. Preface by Charles B. 
Dillingham. This is the first book on the intricate 
subject of handling the business arrangements of 
the play. Of great practical importance. $1.50 


At All Booksellers 
D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 35 West 32d St., New York 








THEATRE ARTS DIRECTORY 





Costumes 





COSTUME our show the same as Broad- 


way managers do. Brooks’ Cos- 
tumes are used in practically every New York 
production. These same costumes are available for 
your use. 25,000 to choose from. Send list of 
requirements for our proposal. 


BROOKS 1437 Broadway, New York 








Draperies and Settings 





BEAUMONT SCENERY STUDIOS 


New Address: 443 West 47th Street, New York 


Scenery and Draperies—Rented—Made to Order— 

Shipped anywhere in the U. S. A. for Private 

Theatricals, Schools, Clubs, Little Theatres, Churches. 

No catalog issued, as all our ideas are original. 
Write for information. 





SCENERY? 


Yes, I have 4,000 Settings for Rent! 


AMELIA GRAIN, PHILADELPHIA 
THE ONE PLACE IN THE WIDE, WIDE WORLD 














I.WEISS & SONS 
CURTAINS - Daas - FURNITURE 
THEATRE & STAGE 


608 West 48rd St. New York 








Lighting Equipment 
ROSCO GELATINE COLOR MEDIUMS 


Size 20 x 24 
Rosco Colorine liquid dye for coloring 
lamps 
Descriptive booklet containing sample gelatine sheets in 
40 colors mailed upon receipt of ten cents. 


ROSCO LABORATORIES 











367 Hudson Avenue Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Publishers 
THE HAYLOFTERS COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS 


Successful One Act Plays 
Send for list 


P. 0. Bex 1441 Hartford, Conn. 





Schools 
MORENO LABORATORIES 


School of Individual Development 
Personal training for stage and career. 


Directors: 
T. L. Moreno Wm. H. Bridge Alex Williams 


253 Madison Ave. New York City Ashland 3513 








Theatrical Fabrics 
THEATRICAL FABRICS 


For Stage Curtains, Drapes and Costumes 
MANUFACTURED AT OUR OWN MILLS 


Maharam Textile Co., Inc. 
Opposite Friars’ Club 
107 W. 48th St., N. Y., Bryant 9288-89-90 
CHICAGO BRANCH, 6 East Lake Street 








In writing to advertisers please 


mention Theatre Arts Monthly. 




















| ROBERT W. BERGMAN | 


Painter of 


Hold Everything Follow Thru 
The Little Show The Commodore Marries 


142 West 39th Street, Pm es 
































Pauline Sutorius Aird Marjorie Seligman 
LA Ma 
| ARGENTINA Ne 
SHOP, INC. 
; : ; 29 West 47th Street 
A Study in Spanish Dancing , New York City 
with thirty-two plates Promised Productions for this Season 
GAME OF LOVE AND DEATH 
BY Romain Rolland $2.00 
b MANY WATERS Monckton Hoffe 1.25 
Andre Levinson ROFE'S END Pasrich Homition 90 
“ , ” A HUNDRED YEARS OLD 
Author of “The Life of Leon Bakst, S. and J. A. Quintero 1.00 
“Meister des Balletts;’ “La Danse BERKELEY SQUARE 


au Theatre.” John L. Balderston 85 


Other Important New Volumes 


Edition Limited to 500 Copies. 
TWENTIETH CENTURY STAGE 





| PRICE $10.00 DECORATION Fuerst and Hume _ 40.00 
es STAGE LIGHTING Theodore Fuchs 10.00 

, SOUND MOTION PICTURES 
autographed by La Argentina. Harold Franklin 3.00 
| THEATRE ARTS PRINTS 2.50 
THEATRE ARTS, INC., AGENTS LES LEONIDES Romain Rolland 2.00 


LYSISTRATA Maurice Donnay 2.00 | 


KREZREZRZREZEREZRRER 


PUPPET HEADS 


Unpainted, $5.00 each 


119 West 57TH Sr.,N. Y.C. 





























YOUR STAGE LIGHTING 


—problems may be answered by the use of our 
scientifically designed and highly efficient stage light- 
ing units. It has been demonstrated that our 9” 
Cube Box Lights are versatile and fill many exact- 
ing requirements. 

Our “Soft-Edge’’ group has grown from two sizes 
of incandescent Spot Lights to at present include 
Teaser and Tormentor hoods. These modern units 
are all giving new and unique features to the art 
of stage illumination. 


PEVEAR COLOR SPECIALTY CO. 
Theatrical Designers and Lighting Engineers 
71 Brimmer Street Boston, Mass. 








Five Characters 


Special rates on school orders 


Circular upon request 


PERRY DILLEY 


728 Montgomery St. San Francisco 
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In writing to advertisers please mention Theatre Arts Monthly. 
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A Thought on 
Country Clothes 


HE Major is often amused by the exaggerated air 
of nonchalance which so many men affect 
in the country. His personal preference 

runs to apparel which, while frankly more 

carefree than in town, is nevertheless 
impeccable for the occasion. 


His ideas on country clothes have been 
reproduced with the utmost fidelity 


by 
SAKS-FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 


In writing to advertisers please mention Theatre Arts Monthly. 























Interior assembled by de Voo in Munich residence 





the German style in 


A modern room done in 
| 
| 
| greens, yellows and rust 
| 





c“deline de Dec! Ine. | 


Modern Fihesiiies 
Neus York 


120 fast 57%” Plaza 8413 
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